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Ladies’ Sea-side Suits, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—Ficurep Percate Dress. This dress 
is made of dark blue and white figured percale, 
and is composed of a skirt, over-skirt, and waist. 
The skirt is forty-four inches long in front, fifty- 
two inches long in the back, and two yards and 
three-quarters wide on the bottom. The trim- 
ming consists of side-pleated ruffles of percale 
and striped borders. The side breadths of the 
over-skirt, which are fastened on the skirt, are 
laid in upturned pleats. The back breadth is 
draped as shown by the illus- 
tration. The back and fronts 





without visitors, and to be ignorant of the doings 
of one’s neighbors. Outside, the city assumes a 
new and rather interesting aspect, for the gay 
crowd, the wealthy and the loud, have taken 
themselves and their carriages and their fine 
clothes to other regions, and the streets have as- 
sumed a quiet air of leisure and repose that is 
far from unattractive. 

The populace now seems to be chiefly com- 
posed of porters, shop-keepers, and maid-serv- 
ants, or donne di faccende, whose forestiere have 
departed. The porters, who in winter are in 





of the waist are covered with 
pleated pereale. The trim- 
ming for the waist is composed 
of striped borders and side- 
pleated ruffles. White straw 
hat trimmed with percale, and 
parasol covered with the same 


material. 
Fig. 2.—Bive Buntine 
Dress. The skirt of this blue 


bunting dress is trimmed with 
a side-pleated ruffle of the ma- 
terial and with a fold of blue 
velvet, which is embroidered 
with blue and green silk in 
satin and tent stitch and in 
point Russe. The over-skirt 
is trimmed in a similar man- 
ner. The cashmere waist is 
joined with a plastron of vel- 
vet, and is trimmed with folds 
of the same material, side- 
pleated ruffles, and bows. 
Black straw bonnet, trimmed 
with black velvet, an ostrich 
feather, and ribbon. 
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ROME IN SUMMER. 


NOUGH, and. more than 

enough, has been written 
about Rome in winter. I 
should like to say a word for 
Rome in summer. In the first 
place, the opinion widely pre- 
vails that the Eternal City is 
a pestilential and uninhabit- 
able place after the end of 
May, and even before that 
time, and that it behooves all 
prudent people to get out of 
it with celerity the very mo- 
ment that signs of summer 
begin to appear. A foreign 
resident who, like myself, 
makes known her intention 
of remaining in Rome all sum- 
mer, instead of flying to Switz- 
erland or France or England, 
or even only as far as Naples 
or Tuscany, is regarded with 
compassion and astonishment 
by her departing friends, and 
taken leave of as if they nev- 
er expected to see her again 
in life. Whereas, the simple 
truth is this: Rome is not as 
unhealthy in summer as it is 
sometimes found in winter; 
and so far from being a very 
hot place, it is cooler than Fler- 
ence by several degrees, and 
very much cooler than Turin 
or Pisa, or even Naples. One 
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reason of this is the fact that 
the south wind, or scirocco, 
does not prevail in summer, 
but the west wind, or ponente, 
blows every day with per- 
fect regularity, rising every morning at ten 
o'clock and blowing till five, keeping the air ‘in 
rapid motion, and tempering the otherwise scorch: 
ing beams of the sun, Then the nights are cool, 
so that one can sleep comfortably under cover 
(which is more than can be said for our own coun- 
try’s summer nights), and the mornings and even- 
ings are fresh and pleasant.’ The true reason why 
Rome is regarded as’ a ‘place to be avoided ‘in 
sammer is probably because, for a foreigner, it 
is lonesome and dull, and’ one must’ have re- 
sources enough of one’s own to be content to live 











ere ; 
babies, S 4g {8 f8 frolic together on the pave- 
ments. Thad my own case, an undoubted 
Sorestiera, in * eg, 4 foreign-cut garment, 
ty “gary evening walk, 
they look at her withr ©g- ed awe, and seem 
to wonder what’ she doe chere, haunting. the 
scenes of winter gayety, and flitting like some 
troubled ghost out of the dim atmosphere where 
she has lurked all day. 
Nothing is more marked than the consuming 
thirst which summer develops in the Romans, if 


wanders by, takili,, 





one is to judge by the number of places where 





in trade of a pound or two of sugar, a few com. 
mon tea-spoons, and a lemon-squeezer of gigan- 
tic dimensions. 

At all the larger fountains rise four (one at 
each corner) handsome kiosks, tasteful temples 
fitted up with mirrors and gilding, and having the 
cool water brought in little leaden pipes from the 
fountain-head, and running perennially over the 
shining counter. In these more elegant estab- 
lishments the decorations of lemons, oranges, and 
flowers reach a point of high art which is really 
admirable, and the bibite they offer for the sum 

of one, two, and three cents 











Fig. 1.—Frevrep Percate Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Bive Buntina Dress. 


Frias. 1 anp 2,—-LADIES’ SEA-SIDE SUITS. 


general transcendant beings in cocked hats, silk 
stockings, and much gold-lace, to say nothing of 
their staffs of office, now come forth in airy 
linen, and with straw hats on their august heads, 
sit all day in the doorways enjoying their dolce 
Jar niente with a difference—for they never do 
any thing but answer questions even in winter. 
The shop-keepers lounge at their shop doors, 
and are so overcome with amazement if fortune 
sends them a purchaser that they with difficulty 
gather their wits together in time to serve him; 
and‘the women revel in unlimited gossip, while 


drinks, or bibite, are sold. Every little shop 
which in the winter has derived a more or less 
precarious subsistence from the sale of the va- 
rious wares that human beings have need of, 
from hats down to boots, and from cakes to cu- 
cumbers, now turns itself into a bibita shop, 
which it does at small trouble and expense, put- 
ting up a sort of zinc-lined counter, or even'a 
common table, in its doorway, providing it with 
bottles of mild sirups and orgeats and flasks of 
water, ornamenting the arch of the door with a 
tasteful garland of lemons, and laying in a stock 








are not to be despised. Let. 
not the lover of gin sling, 
whiskey toddy, brandy smash, 
and sherry cobbler, or other 
inebriating and heating decoc- 
tion, think to find them here. 
They are not to be had, and 
if they were, no one would 
ask for them. A drunken 
Roman is a rara avis, and 
when he does exist, to do him 
justice, he drinks himself to 
death in a few months, and 
rids the world of him, for the 
climate is deadly to any kind 
of excess, but especially so to 
drunkenness. 

We have our entertain- 
ments, too, cheap and good, 
and given in the late after- 
noon, so that women and chil- 
dren may share in them, and 
go and come without a male 
companion. There is the Sfe- 
risterio, open to the summer 
sky and heaven’s sweet breath, 
where a circus company ev- 
ery day at half past five goes 
through those time-honored 
performances which have nev- 
er been added to or subtract- 
ed from since the days of our 
great-grandfathers, where the 
same being in pink tights 
jumps through the same hoops 
and over the same banners, 
where the same clown cracks 
the same jokes and executes 
the same buffooneries, and the 
same horses bear the same 
broad flat saddles and glitter- 
ing trappings that their great- 
grandfathers did and bore be- 
fore them. The only differ. 
ence is that now all this is 
done to airs from Madame 
Angét and the Grande Du- 
chesse. Then there is the 
Corea, in another quarter of 
the town, once the mausoleum 
of Augustus, and now the pop- 
ular day theatre, where all 
summer long, from half past 
five to nine, you may go, and 
for the sum of twenty cents 
see a good comedy or melo- 
drama excellently well acted 
To be sure, you are seated in 
a rush-bottomed chair on the 
bare ground, in close proximi 
ty to your neighbor, under the 
open sky, and you are exposed 
to the cigar smoke of the men, 
who. puff like so many facto- 
ry chimneys. But the chairs 
are broad and comfortable 
enough; the bare ground is 
good dry gravel; the sky is 
the deep blue sky of Rome, 
where swallows dart, and 
rooks caw, and pigeons circle 
about, and where the sunset light tinges with 
red and gold the high circular wall that once in- 
closed the ashes of dead emperors, and where 
the soft freshness of the evening. breeze dissi- 
pates the fumes of your neighbor’s cigar in a mo- 
ment. Just now they are giving at this theatre 
a comedy of Aristophanes—P/uto—in two acts, 
to be followed by one by Goldoni, in three acts— 
an entertainment that many people would go far 
and pay a round sum to see. There are other 
theatres open later for those who prefer the even- 


ing; and there is the Politeama, an immense and 
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airy summer theatre, where you may hear an op- 
era remarkably well sung for a very small price ; 
but this is in a more remote quarter of the town, 
and not so easily accessible as the Corea, except 
to the inhabitants of the Trastevere, or oppo- 
site side of the Tiber. The winter places of re- 
sort, the Pincian Gardens and the grounds of the 
Villa Borghese, are now deserted of all except a 
few nurses and children, and a very few loungers 
reading théir evening paper on the benches under 
the trees. The long line of brilliant equipages 
and the crowd of elegant idlers on foot are no 
more to be seen, but in their places a few cabs— 
botte, as they are called here—creeping along in 
a shamefaced sort of way, conveying visitors 
from some other part of Italy, or from the coun- 
try districts, The Pinceo gates are rigorously 
closed at sunset, and the gardens are unlighted 
and deserted, the Romans préferring to follow 
the old established custom of going to the Piazza 
Colonna in the Corso every evening at nine, where 
a band plays, and people eat ices and discuss the 
news or gossip of the day. One would think that 
the airy heights of the public gardens would be 
more attractive on a warm summer night, but 
they have always gone to the Piazza Colonna, and 
to the Piazza Colonna they will continue to go 
until the world comes to an end. 

Any one who doubts the possibility of remain- 
ing in Rome in the summer would do well to take 
a bird’s-eye view of the streets, if that were pos- 
sible, on one of the numerous festa days or on 
Sunday. In the morning every body goes to 
mass, and all are housed again before twelve 
o'clock, But from five o'clock until eight the 
streets are alive with a gay procession of people 
of all classes and ages, dressed in their best, and 
all bent upon enjoyment. Some go out to the 
restaurants, or trattorie, outside the gates, and 
there drink their light wines and consume grit- 
tate and other dishes in which Italian cooks ex- 
cel; some to the afternoon theatres above men- 
tioned; some to the villas and public gardens, to 
sit under the trees with their children and the 
family dog; and many find their pleasure, as in 
other countries, in walking up and down, display- 
ing their best clothes and observing their neigh- 
bors doing thesame. Here and there in a low wine- 
shop, where men of the people meet to drink wine 
and play the forbidden game of atella, there 
may be an occasional disturbance and the sud- 
den plunge of a long knife, but in general the 
people are a happy, innocent, and law-abiding peo- 
ple; and no one can live among them for a long 
time without growing attached to them, and for- 
giving their faults, which are few, for the sake of 
their pleasant, courteous manners and cheery, 
child-like disposition. 
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IG A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and stylish 
Autumn Toilette, viz., Pleated Basque with Point- 
ed Yoke, Retroussé Over-Skirt, and Long Walking 
Skirt, will be published with our next Number. 
Full Lists of our Cut Paper Patterns will be sent 
Sree on application, 





0@—7%e ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 31 contains several interest- 
ing views of the Island of Cyprus, and other at- 
tractions. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for September 7. 





A CALENDAR OF ANNIVERSARIES. 
SEPTEMBER. 


HIS ninth month of the modern year 
was the seventh by the old reckoning, 

and hence bore the appropriate name of 
September. Although Octavius chose to 
bestow the dignity of his title upon August, 
his birth-month has not lacked sponsors. A 
complaisant senate proposed the name of 
Trsertivs, but that strange, inscrutable old 
man—*“the keenest of observers, the most 
artful of dissemblers, the most terrible of 
masters” —declined with thanks. Fifty 
years later DomiTIAN, a gentleman entirely 
untroubled by any shrinking modesty, im- 
posed on it his own family name—GrERMAN- 
1cus. “Imperious Casar, dead and turned 
to clay,” however, had but scant posthumous 
honors. Hardly half a century later the 
ever-polite senate complimented Pius AN- 
TONINUS, the admirable, by calling Septem- 
berforhim. But virtue and vice went alike 
unremembered in that swift, brilliant, bra- 
tal age, and with only the golden reign of 
Makcvus AURELIUS intervening, the detesta- 
ble Commopvus, who considered himself an 
avatar of Hercules, substituted Herculeus 
for Antoninus. How soon this alterable 
month shed its new honors does not appear, 
but about the year 275 the good Emperor 





Tacitus conferred on it his name, expecting, 
no doubt, to live in memory with JuLivus 
and AuGustus. Dead as the men who cher- 
ished them are all their small ambitions, and 
with a venerable inappropriateness we still 
write plain September at the top of our let- 
ters through the too brief splendor of its 
thirty golden days. 

The 1st of September is dedicated to St. 
GILEs, patron saint of cripples and beggars. 
Wherever his churches were built they were 
placed on the outskirts of the town, near to 
the chief thoroughfare, for the greater ease 
of his poor following. The old London 
Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, testifies to 
this gracious custom. 

On September 2, 1666, broke out the great 
fire of London, that terrible conflagration 
which the zealots really believed to fore- 
shadow the end of the world, and which 
burned over four hundred and thirty-six 
acres, blotting out four hundred and thirty 
streets, more than thirteen thousand houses, 
eighty-nine churches, and many public build- 
ings, and destroying property to the amount 
of fifty-four millions of dollars—an almost 
irrecoverable loss for those days. On the 
monument raised in commemoration of the 
disaster a bitter inscription accused the pa- 
pists of setting the fire, and although there 
had never existed a vestige of evidence to 
warrant such a suspicion, it was not until 
1831 that this cruel slander was obliterated. 

The 2d, 3d, and 4th of September will live 
in evil fame as the period of the French 
prison massacres in 1792. On that brilliant 
autumn Sunday rumor had announced the 
fall of Verdun, and the Prussians in full 
march, with gallows ropes, with fire and 
fagot. It was whispered that the impris- 
oned loyalists were ready to revolt. The 
decision of DANTON sent the half-crazed 
mob, drunk with fear, passion, power, to the 
gates of La Force, L’Abbaye, and the rest. 
Into a lane of pikes, axes, sabres, the shrink- 
ing prisoners were driven, and when the 
thizd day of horror closed, eight thousand 
innocent men and women lay bleeding and 
dead on the stones of the streets—most illus- 
trious, most pathetic, figure among them, 
perhaps, that of the beautiful Princesse de 
Lamballe, who, earlier in this Reign of Ter- 
ror, had escaped to England, but whose love 
and loyalty brought her back, in the vain 
hope to save her queen and friend, MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 

In 1751 September lost eleven days in the 
change from the Old Style to the New, the 
time between the 2d and 14th being dropped 
bodily, and the 3d becoming the 14th, to the 
great convenience of later generations and 
the no small disturbance of the contempo- 
rary one. 

On the 3d of September—a day curiously 
connected with his successful fortunes, died, 
in the year 1658, that great genius and nar- 
row, dominant man, OLIVER CROMWELL. 

The 4th of the month, B.c. 520, was the 
birthday of Prypak, the greatest lyric poet of 
Greece, the friend of ALEXANDER, the pupil 
of the famous CortNNa, who is said to have 
competed successfully five times with him 
for public honors, and to have given him that 
most excellent advice specially pertinent 
now to a certain school of young poets—to 
“sow with the hand, and not with the whole 
sack.” 

On the 5th of September, 1569, in the pris- 
on of the Marshalsea, died Bishop BONNER 
— Bloody BONNER” of Queen Mary’s day— 
who, by virtue of his ecclesiastical office, sen- 
tenced two hundred victims to the stake, 
and imprisoned many more. Sixteen years 
later this day brought into life ARMAND DU 
PiEssis, Cardinal DE RICHELIEU, who was to 
wield a power greater than that of kings, 
who humbled the haughty French nobility, 
strengthened the authority of the crown, 
restored the balance of power in Europe by 
curbing the dangerous supremacy of Aus- 
tria, founded the French Academy, fostered 
the arts and sciences, and yet died so gen- 
erally hated that the people lighted bon- 
fires on hearing that hisend was come. On 
his fifty-third birthday, and four years be- 
fore his death, was born that other potent 
spirit, Louis XIV., whose long reign of sev- 
enty-two years was the golden age of 
France. 

September 6, 1769, that memorable year 
of birthdays, the first Shakspearean com- 
memoration was held at Stratford-on-Avon, 
under the auspices of “little Davy Gar- 
RIcK.” The owner of SHAKSPEARE’S house, 
a splenetic clergyman, having torn down 
that edifice and destroyed his mulberry- 
tree, the lovers of the poet’s memory offered 
their three days’ celebration of odes, pro- 
cessions, addresses, choral singing, and spec- 
tacular pageant in protest and loyalty. 

September 7, in 1533, was the birthday 
of Queen ELIZABETH; in 1621, of the great 
Conp&£; in 1707, of Comte de Buffon; in 
1709, of Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON—four lives full 
of interest to their own times and to ours. 

On the 8th,in the year 1474, was born the 
great Italian poet ARIOsTO; and on that day, 
in 1560 and in 1650, ended the few days and 





full of trouble of two of the loveliest figures 
of their time, sweet AMy RopsarT and the 
fair young Princess ELIZABETH, whose pal- 
aces had been prisons, and whose progresses 
were but hasty flights from one loyal castle 
to another. 

September 9, 1513, saw the disastrous 


battle of Flodden Field, remembered to this | 


day in Scotland with a bitterness of shame. 

On the 11th, in 1649, eight months after 
the execution of King CHARLES, CROMWELL 
fought his sanguinary battle of Drogheda, 
and laid Ireland, submissive if not loyal, at 
the feet of the Parliament. 

On the 12th of September, 1683, JoHn 
SoBlgeskI, King of Poland, dealt a fearful 
blow to the dreaded power of the Turks, 
then an almost irresistible soldiery, by the 
raising of the siege of Vienna. 

On the 13th of the month, thirteen years 
before his royal mistress, was born WILLIAM 
Crecit, Lord BURLEIGH, for twenty years 
ELIZABETH’s most prudent, vigilant, and 
useful minister, and England’s faithful serv- 
ant. On CECIL’s seventy-second birthday 
the gloomy zealot Pup II., his ancient 
enemy, ended his sixty-five evil years of mo- 
roseness and ferocity. 

September 14, in 1769, gave HUMBOLDT 
to the world, and is an eventful day in the 
necrology of nations, having gathered to 
the silent majority, among many more hard- 
ly less famous, St. CorysosTom the gold 


nication between the North Pacific and 
North Atlantic oceans, so little was the ge- 
ography of this continent known at that 
late day. 

The last week of September is curiously 
full of the birthdays of eminent divines; 
among them, Homer, Brppiz, Dr. JEREMY 
CoLuIER, ELIzasETH’s Bishop JEWEL, Bos- 
SUET, St. VINCENT DE PavuL, BURNET, Mas- 
SILLON, TILLOTSON, St. JEROME, WHITEFIELD, 
and Bishop Percy. 

On the 30th, in the year 480 B.c., came 
EURIPIDES, and in the year 106 Pompry the 
Great, to add the lustre of their differing 
genius to the riches of the antique world. 








THE SECOND GLANCE. 


HERE are some instances in which the 
old proverb that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt can not be said to apply with accu- 
racy; for the more familiar one becomes 
with certain objects, thoughts, and people, 
the more one admires and reverences them. 
Indeed, in all these honorable instances fa- 
miliarity is to be sought rather than avoid- 
ed, and that with a view of yielding honor 
where honor is due, for familiarity can only 
breed contempt where contempt is the le- 
gitimate result of any acquaintance what- 
ever. 
It was only Houp1y, the conjurer, as the 





mouthed (on whose account the populace 
burned the beautiful Church of St.Sophia at 
Constantinople), DANTE, CROMWELL’s Lord 
Essex, the historian ROLLIN, General DE 
MONTCALM, FENIMORE COOPER, and the il- 
lustrious Duke of Wellington. 

If it be well to know the worst, then the 
15th of September should be kept in remem- 
brance as the birthday of GABRIEL DANIEL 
FAHRENHEIT, before whose invention of the 
mercurial thermometer in 1720 the perspir- 
ing generations miserably fanned them- 
selves without the compensation of seeing 
the quicksilver at 97°. 

On the 18th of September, 96, Rome drew 
a long breath of relief, when the rumor ran 
through her splendid streets that the Em- 
peror DoMITIAN had been assassinated. Fol- 
lowing the beneficent reign of his brother 
Titus, his administration was that of a 
half-mad tyrant. He banished statesmen, 
poets, and philosophers, among them the 
lofty Epictetus. He slaughtered whole 
families, whose wealth he wanted, or whose 
power he feared. His favorite amusements 
were killing flies, which absorbed him for 
hours together, and terrifying his household 
and courtiers with ghastly spectacles. The 
last of the twelve Czsars, he was perhaps 
the worst, since even NERO had the grace to 
put an end to his wretched life. The 18th of 
September, 1772, saw the wanton and cruel 
partition of Poland, the scheme of the crafty 
FREDERICK the Great, to conciliate Russia 
and Austria. 

September 19, 1356, occurred the battle of 
Poitiers, where that flower of chivalry, Ep- 
WARD, the Black Prince, captured that other 
flower of chivalry, King JouN of France, and 
brought him a prisoner to London town, 
riding a little black palfrey as page to the 
captive monarch, who bestrode a superb 
charger. Not to be outdone in politeness, 
King JOHN, finding after his liberation that 
the terms of the treaty of peace were not 
observed by his sons and brothers, volunta- 
rily returned to England as a hostage for 
their fulfillment, and died there in honora- 
ble imprisonment a year or two after. 

September 20, B.c. 356, a little red crying 
baby was named by Puizip of Macedon AL- 
EXANDER, to be in due time surnamed by the 
world The Great. 

On the 21st, in 1558, another fierce soldier 
and arrogant spirit, CHARLES V., Emperor of 
Germany, passed out of life as a melancholy 
penitent at the monastery of St. Just in 
Spain. 

On the 22d, at Brundusium, 19 B.c., died 
the poet VirGIL, in his life a well-to-do gen- 
tleman of elegant mind and refined tastes, 
but according to popular tradition, every 
where credited a few centuries after his 
death, a mighty necromancer. He it was 
who founded Naples on eggs as a magical 
charm for its protection, who mounted on 
one of its gates a brazen fly which kept out 
all other flies for a period of eight years, 
who built baths which cured all disorders, 
extirpated a plague of leeches, and even 
saved Rome from dismemberment by a set 
of magical statues representing its prov- 
inces, each of which gave warning when re- 
volt threatened therein. During the Mid- 
dle Ages these tales were attested by many 
men of the most eminent rank in theology 
and science. 

September 23, 1779, was fought the battle 
of Flamborough Head, where PavL JONEs, 
on his Bon Homme Richard, though outnum- 
bered and outfought, won his splendid vic- 
tory. 

On September 24, 1795, Captain Vancov- 
VER returned safely to London from a five 
years’ voyage to discover a way of commu- 





a story runs, who could tell all the 
contents of the shop window at a single 
glance while he rapidly passed down the 
street, and it is only the trained eye that 
sees the whole of any thing in the first time 
in which it rests upon the object. We come 
upon a landscape as we walk or drive; we 
are conscious of a sense of pleasure, and 
might not be able to explain our satisfac- 
tion; but our second glance is like a reve- 
lation, it may be, and when we shall have 
seen the landscape many times, there is yet 
something new in it to be found, and per- 
haps every time a deeper pleasure to be ex- 
perienced, and not till we have seen it many 
times does it become dear to us—of course 
the great exceptions of striking and world- 
famous scenes but proving the rule. Or we 
come upon the sea, with its immense light 
and space and color and motion; but who 
of us, viewing it for the first or the fiftieth 
time, sees all the varying hues and tints, 
the deep purple of horizon lines, the great 
doming of delicate sky, the sparkle of the 
innumerable ridges lost in one another, the 
long streaks and channels of deep and shal- 
low water, the iridescence of foam bows, the 
creaming of the surf, the dark wrinkling of 
wind-blown tracts? Doubtless it is all pho- 
tographed on the brain at first, but there 
are seldom the inward eyes to read the writ- 
ing, and we have to look at it till familiar- 
ity has accustomed the outward eyes, and 
then, like WorDsworTH, who said, 

“TI gazed and gazed, but little thonght 

What wealth the show to me had brought,” 
some time we close the lids, and although 
we be far away and in darkness, the great 
bright sheet, with all its lustre and color, 
stretches before us. 

Yet it does not require beauty to make 
even the commonest scene dear to us. The 
familiarity with it given by a certain num- 
ber of years, in all but singular cases, an- 
swers the purpose of every other charm it 
can possess. It may be a lonesome pasture 
under lonesome skies, a high brick wall, a 
neglected patch of shrubs and weeds, but 
something has gone out from us into the 
spot, till it has become a part of ourselves, 
as our past is, and is dear to us, not from its 
own merit, but from our long association. 
And the same fact applies to many persons 
and faces. We would never have chosen 
these persons for our companions, these faces 
for daily sight, but, happening to have them, 
long custom has made them such a part of 
our experience that we are satisfied with 
them, and very possibly can not do without 
them. It is the same, moreover, with the 
charm of these faces as it is with the charm 
of the landscape. If any one ventured to 
tell us, after our long approbation of them, 
that they were not beautiful, then we should 
reply, perhaps not, but that they had a 
beauty for us, and should doubtless be able 
on a second glance to show the caviller just 
where the face escaped beauty of outline 
or color, dwelling-on what was perfect, and 
omitting what was imperfect, and what we 
had so used ourselves to overlook that its 
reality did not trouble us; for although the 
Greek laws of beauty be arbitrary and inev- 
itable, yet another old proverb is none the 
less true in declaring that every eye makes 
its own beauty—a fact which is never more 
plainly to be seen than in those households 
of many daughters where some one of them, 
being only less ugly than the rest, is held 
by them all to be the beauty of the family, 
and granted ungrudged indulgences and ap- 
pliances for beauty accordingly. 

It is not at all unusual, either, to glance 
casually at the face of some young woman, 
made more prominent than otherwise by 
the circumstance of her engagement or mar- 
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riage, and to wonder idly where lay the se- 
cret of the attraction that first fascinated 
her lover; and when we have seen her a 
dozen times, not to wonder at the fact of 
this one lover’s fascination, but at the fact 
that all men are not her lovers; for it is ten 
to one that we not only see a lustre in the 
hair, a glow in the eye, a sweetness in the 
smile, that were not at first apparent, but a 
grace of manner, a delightful trick of speech, 
a piquancy of thought, a charm of person- 
ality, in fine, that makes us feel like a dis- 
coverer, and set value on our discovery, and 
wish our world to know it and see it with 
our eyes. 

The common individual, who is not an 
artist, slips by a face in the crowd—its rich 
colors take the eye; its pure outlines fail to 
be perceived in passing. If destitute of the 
former, it is scarcely seen at all; and, as a 
general thing, the pure outlines begin to 
please the eye only when, on a second glance, 
the face has grown familiar. 

However the proverb may apply in mat- 
ters of ethics, or in those of the too easy 
companionship of unsuited individuals, yet 
with relation to intimacy with objects or 
beauty, or those arousing the finer emotions, 
it falls short, since with these one can not 
be too familiar, and something so utterly 
different from contempt is the result of close 
and constant intimacy with whatever is at 
all worthy, that the second glance is always 
in order. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN MILLINERY. 

f haga first importations of millinery goods for 

autumn and winter have arrived, and con- 
sist mainly of novelties in velvet, plush, and other 
fabrics with deep pile. Plain velvets will be gen- 
erally used for covering the frame of bonnets, 
and the new figured velvets for trimmings, though 
in many cases the latter will be used for the 
whole bonnet. For plain velvet, that known as 
mole-skin is preferred ; this has longer pile than 
ordinary velvet, but shorter than plush. 


STRIPED VELVET. 


The rayé velours, or striped velvet, is the first 
novelty shown. This has satin ground, with 
lengthwise raised stripes of velvet. The ground- 
work of satin may be of one color and the raised 
stripe of another, or else one tint appears in both. 
That with two colors in contrast is far more 
showy than the plain, and will be very handsome 
for garniture; the groundwork may be Jacque- 
minot red and the stripes black, or else the satin 
back is the shade called old gold and the stripes 
garnet; black stripes are raised on white and on 
cardinal, on old gold and on garnet. Pale blue 
forms a background for dark Jacqueminot red, 
white for myrtle green, old gold for the same dark 
green and for marine blue, white for prune-color, 
and old gold for hazel brown. Stripes of various 
widths, from a hair line to half an inch, are shown 
in these velvets. In solid colors the richest 
shades are shown, such as dark red Bordeaux of 
two shades, the clear deep national blue, moss 
and bronze tints, beige colors, marron and hazel 
brown, and Jacqueminot red. 


TINSEL VELVET. 


Another very handsome fabric is velvet Jami- 
né, or with tinsel groundwork, showing brilliant 
lines or dashes of color amid the rich black pile. 
There are dashes and dots of gilt, silver, of car- 
dinal red, of pale blue, and of green, lightening 
the black velvet very effectively, without giving 
the tawdry appearance tinsel produces when used 
in larger masses. 


BROCADED VELVET, ETC. 


Brocaded velvet has quaint irregular figures, 
partly of cut and partly of uncut velvet, showing the 
satin groundwork in the spaces between. This 
is imported in white for dress bonnets, in pale 
blue, and in Jacqueminot red. Still another nov- 
elty is the corduroy velvet with curled pile in the 
stripes. This, like all the others mentioned, has 
the lustrous satin back, which is now preferred 
to the silk-back velvet so long in use. This is 
called satin pékin by the dealers. For trimming 
bonnets a novelty is bourette velvet with an ir- 
regular fleece and occasional knotted threads. A 
great deal of plain plush is shown for covering 
the frame of bonnets. This will be stylish in 
black, with gold or else Jacqueminot trimmings. 


RIBBONS, 


Ribbons two inches wide, known to milliners 
as No. 12, will be much used for trimming bon- 
nets and for strings. These ribbons are reversi- 
ble, being plush or velvet on one side and satin 
on the other; the sides do not differ in color— 
merely in fabric. 

NEW COLORS. 


Red is the prevailing color in millinery goods, 
and is shown in various shades. The Jacque- 
minot is most often seen, and has more of the 
Magenta shades than that worn last season ; next 
comes Thiers red, which is darker, and the Bor- 
deaux or claret red, darker still. The grenat, or 
garnet, is a familiar shade, and cardinal has more 
scarlet tints than formerly, resembling the dull 
Egyptian and Pompeian red. The new blues 
have peacock shades, and are dull, like tur- 
quoises ; these are called gens-d’armes blue, and 
differ from the clear nationale and sapphire 
shades. The stylish green is so dark that it is 
mistaken for black. The brown shades are red 
hazel, seal, and felt-color, which is drab. 


FELT BONNETS, ETC. 
Felt bonnets will be worn again, as they are too 





popular for medium dress hats to be willingly re- 
linquished. The beaver felts with long nap are 
very handsome, and are also becoming. White 
beaver felts will be much used by young ladies 
for full-dress and reception bonnets. 

Various shapes of bonnets are imported, and 
the milliners are providing themselves with the 
two extreme styles, viz., very large bonnets with 
broad crowns and flaring fronts, while for faces 
that can not wear such shapes they have the 
close Quaker and cottage bonnets. The tenden- 
cy, however, is toward larger bonnets of gypsy 
shapes. Very little face trimming will be used; 
the most flaring fronts have sometimes merely a 
piping fold of velvet above the forehead. A 
curtain band 18 below the broad crown, and 
strings tied under the chin will be the comforta- 
ble fashion. 

FEATHER NOVELTIES. 


Feathers in cashmere colors are the novelties. 
Small ostrich tips are bunched together in the 
shades seen in India cashmeres, and all bright 
plumage, like that of the peacock, the tanager, 
the lophophore, and oriole, is mingled in the col- 
ors and also the designs of cashmeres. Jet and 
gilt beads will be used again in novel designs, 
and there are a great many ornaments made up 
of rainbow beads and of gayly colored tinsel pow- 
der. In the revived fancy for Scotch plaids these 
bright-hued ornaments are called Ecossais, and 
will rival the ostrich cashmeres. 


AUTUMN DRESSES. 


The earliest importations of French dresses for 
autumn confirm the rumors of coming changes, in 
that the draperies are more elaborate and the 
back slightly bouffant.- The panier so much 
talked of is formed of a series of folds curving 
from hip to hip across the back, and is not so 
prominent as to be unsightly, nor is it supported 
by an artificial tournure of wires or of crinoline. 
It is arranged in various ways in scarf-like dra- 
pery, or as a short upper skirt, and is seen on the 
short skirts for the street as well as on trained 
dresses for the house. There is also a fancy for 
long over-skirts arranged in elaborate folds on 
the sides and back, with deep apron fronts. 
Many dresses are trimmed straight down the 
front, either with a broad flat plastron with 
curved folds up the sides, or else this arrange- 
ment is reversed, and the sides are laid in plain 
panels, or else pleated. There are many pleated 
skirts, some of which have pleats in the front 
only, with a single broad width passed around the 
figure as a scarf apron; this is prettier than the 
pleated scarf now worn, and is usually bordered 
top and bottom with embroidery; the back is 
then laid in even folded curves like those seen 
in upholstery. The flounces are pleats trimmed 
above the hem with a bias band or with rows of 
braid. A single wide ruche of silk, pleated in 
clusters and notched on the edges, also trims the 
bottom of dress skirts. 

Many short dresses have the appearance of 
being cut all in one in princesse style, and are 
really joined together as one garment; but the 
plain close waist is cut separate from the full 
pleated skirt, and the join is concealed by the 
panier scarf. The yoke waists, pleated in basque 
shapes and worn with broad belts, are shown in 
various materials, in rich is as well as in 
plain cloths and plaids. Vests are added to 
many pleated waists; others have revers, and 
some have the yoke merely outlined by rows of 
braid, and the pleats beginning at the throat; 
the latter style is becoming to slender figures 
with narrow chests. 

Many basques are double-breasted, and open 
over very long vests in the Franklin and the 
Louis XIV. styles. 


COMBINATION DRESSES. 


Two or three materials appear in a single 
dress. Thus a costume of India cashmere in 
plaids of prune and bronze shades will be com- 
bined with prune-colored silk and bronze velvet; 
the velvet will be used for vest and sleeves, the 
plaid for the foundation of the dress, and the 
silk for pipings and facings. Another India 
cashmere, of blue, red, and green plaid, has Bor- 
deaux velvet and Bordeaux gros grain combined 
with it. An elegant dress of brocaded satin, with 
hazel brown ground and quaint-looking flowers 
of pale blue, bronze, and Jacqueminot red, is 
trimmed with bronze satin and velvet. <A rich 
costume of bronze velvet has diamond figures on 
black satin and is trimmed with black satin. 
Sapphire blue and gens-d’armes blue will be 
fashionable colors for India cashmere costumes. 


FRINGES AND PASSEMENTERIE. 


Very rich fringes are imported for trimming 
black velvet, satin, and silk. Some of these 
have chenille strands, and others have tassels 
made of finely cut jet beads; a great deal of 
crimped and twisted tape and grass fringe is 
shown, and other fringes have drops and buttons 
pendent from a broad heading. Passementeries 
have fringed edges, or are embroidered with jet 
beads, or else they have pendent drops. 


NEW GLOVES. 


The first goods sent over from the Paris Exhi- 
bition are long silk gloves and still longer mitts 
of lace. There are black silk gloves reaching to 
the elbow, and fastened by from six to twelve 
buttons; these cost from $2 to $2 75 a pair; 
pale green, blue, cream, and gray silk gloves to 
match costumes are shown in the same lengths. 
A new silk lace of peculiar open meshes, and 
said to be very durable, is imported in new white 
mitts that cost from $16 to $18 a pair. For 
comparatively inexpensive lace mittens those 
woven in close patterns and fringed at the tops 
are shown in grave colors to match dresses, and 
in black: price $3 75. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worrnneton & Surrn; ARNOLD, Constasie, & 
Co.; and A, T. Stewaart & Co. 





PERSONAL, 


Tue marriage of Prince Louis NaPpoLeon and 
Princess Toyka of Denmark has been formally 
arranged, the King of Denmark having given his 
consent, though the date of the marriage has not 
been fixed. The Paris Constitutionnel, the Bona- 
partist organ, says, “It is stated that this mar- 
riage will be made the occasion of a beneficial 
revision of the Treaty of Prague.” Princess 
TuyRa is a sister of the Princess of Wales. 

—Jonun Brown, the one Joun Brown most 
noted in England, and long the trusted servant 
of the Queen, is said to owe his popularity to 
the fact that the majority of English servants, 
from the palace to the plain residence in Eng- 
land, are great sticklers about their proper du- 
ties. The butler would see the kitchen on fire, 
and the cook the pantry flooded, before inter- 
fering in saving the property of their employer, 
simply because it was not in their department. 
JOHN Brown is above such narrow prejudices. 
If her Majesty has to go any where, have any 
thing done, from a cup of tea to the packing of 
a trunk, from the selection of a horse to the 
purchasing of a book, JoHn Brown is always 
on hand, ready, able, and willing to bound over 
all the barriers of red tape and formal depart- 
ments, and get and do these things or see that 
they are done promptly and properly. In this 
readiness and untiring attendance he has ingra- 
tiated himself with the good Queen, who fully 
values his honest energy and integrity, and who 
has thus made him her favorite gillie. He knows 
his place, and keeps it. He earns his pay, and 
pockets it. 

—Mrs. Tart, wife of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, entertained a great number of English and 
American bishops at the close of the Pan-Angli- 
can Council. mch called it ‘Mrs. Tart’s lawn 
en 9 

—The late Micnwagt Reese, the California 
millionaire, was a man of unflagging industry 
and invincible courage. He studied the closest 
economy in living, wearing the cheapest apparel, 
living meanly, at the same time bestowing boun- 
ty upon his relatives with a lavish hand. Hap- 
pening to be in New York when the library of 
the late Dr. Sreser, a distinguished German 
scholar, was offered for sale, he drew his check 
for the price asked, and donated the purchase to 
the University of California. With all his im- 
mense wealth, Mr. Reese never realized the fe- 
licity of a home. For many years he occupied 
a small and meanly furnished apartment in one 
of his own buildings on Washington Street, op- 
posite the Plaza, and then he transferred his 
abiding-place to the residence of his friend Hzn- 
RY MILLER, of the firm of Lux & Miter, at San 
Mateo, coming to the city and returning daily 
by railroad. is movement was designed to 
escape taxation in the city on his personal prop- 
erty. When living in the city it was his invio- 
lable rule to take a bath at North Beach every 
morning, summer and winter. He would remain 
in the water for half an hour or upward, floun- 
dering about like a porpoise, and sometimes tak- 
ing a swim out to the middle of the channel, 
where a swimmer of ordinary nerve would re- 
frain from venturing. He would then work off 
a further measure of superabundant vitality by 
a round of exercises ata gymnasium. His prop- 
erty is estimated to be worth about $10,000,000, 
and his will contains the following bequests: 
to the State University of California, $650,000, 
to be expended by the Board of Regents as they 
may ag r; to the Protestant Orphan 
Asylum, $25,000; to the Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum, $25,000; Ladies’ Protection and Relief So- 
ciety, $25,000; Catholic ee Asylum, $25,000; 
Lying-in Hospital, $15,000, with Rosert C. 
JOHNSON appointed as trustee; JosePH ROsEN- 
BERG, his apes who holds his power of at- 
torney, $30,000; to Max FRANK, another neph- 
ew, employed in his office, $25,000; Mr. Lzon- 
ARD, clerk, $2500; Mrs. Dr. EcKEL, ; to 
each of his five sisters in Chicago, $250,000. 

—They tell this at the expense of Mr. Lo- 
THIAN, leader of the orchestra at the Boston The- 
atre, now at py At a Grand Union hop 
the other night Mr. Lorian was manager. He 
skipped about the ball-room seeing that every 
thing went right, when, late in the evening, an 
old te a set of false gray curls was heard to 
say, “That little fat man has been hunting 
around here all night, and can’t get any body to 
dance with him. He’d better go home.” 

—The old court- house at Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, in which Dante Wesster made his 
first plea, has been repaired by the Hon. H. W. 
BuaIk, and presented by him to the Young La- 
dies’ Library Association of Plymouth. 

—Queen IsaBELLA’s jewels have been sold for 
$720,000, and she kept a few of the neatest bits 
just to show off with now and then. 

—Mr. Spurcton’s London congregation pro- 
poses to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his pastorate by presenting him with a fund 
of $25,000, but, in accordance with his wish, the 
money will be used for church purposes. 

—Miss Fanny E. Keiioae has been appoint- 
ed P.M. at Sitka, Alaska Territory. She is now 
employed at Sitka on a three years’ mission 
from the Presbytery of Oregon as missionary 
teacher to the Indians. 

—Mrs. RicHarpson, better known as TrsBiz 
SHEALS, who was a servant in the family of the 
Ettrick Shepherd in her youth, died lately at the 
age of ninety-six. 

—Since Parti’s marriage $700,000 of her earn- 
ings have been “administered” by her husband 
and he still has $320,000 of the money invested 
in his name. Should she succeed in her suit to 
have the English marriage annulled for irregu- 
larity, she will get the money. If she loses, 
half of it, according to the marriage contract, 
becomes her legal husband’s. 

—A gentleman who has lately visited ‘‘ Tom 
Thumb” at his home in Middleborough, Massa- 
chusetts, says he is rather fat, bearded, and looks 
his age offorty years. His mother and his mar- 
ried brother and sister live in the neighborhood. 
He showed a tiny coat that he wore over thirty 
years ago, when first exhibited, and said, “I used 
to slip into this easy enough, but now—why, I 
don’t believe an ordinary-sized man could more 
than squeeze two of his fingers into that sleeve. 
Those were the Meg when I was a little chap, 
and no mistake. used to weigh only about 
twenty — and measured an even eighteen 
inches high; but now,” slapping bis thigh, “I’m 
a portl ; old fellow ofseventy pounds, and I guess 
I'm alittle rising forty inches. I stopped grow- 
ing tall—queer to speak about my being tall, 





isn’t it?—when I was about twenty-two years 


old. Since then I’ve been maturing and getting 
stout.” “*Tom” denied Barnum’s story about a 
rivalry between him and Commodore Nur? for 
the hand of Lavrnta WARREN. ‘“ ViNA never 
looked on him except as a boy,” he said, “he 
was s0 much younger than she.” As to the re- 
ports of Nutr’s marriage with Minnre War- 
REN, who recently died, he said,, “* People fell 
naturally into the idea because they were of the 
same age—he was born in April and she in June, 
1849—and travelled so much together. Some- 
times hotel-keepers would tell us that such and 
such a room had been set apart ‘for Mr. and 
Mrs. Commodore Nutt,’ and they were sur- 
rised to learn *aat there was no ‘Mrs. Nutt.’ 
Major NEWEL., to whom she was married in 
July of last year, is twenty-three years old.” 

—C.ara Lovuisr KeELLoee goeth no more to 
her picturesque cottage at Cold Spring, opposite 
West Point. It was so convenient to friends 
and tourists that she could not command the 
seclusion she wanted. So she has emanated to 
New Hartford, Connecticut, where she is great 
things to the villagers, and a power in getting 
up picnics and excursions for her friends among 
the people. She abandons the divine harmo- 
nies of Mozart and VERDI and MEYERBEER and 
other favorite composers with which she has 
set the musical world on end, for the most bois- 
terous of negro plantation songs. But with ali 
the wild simplicity of a rompish, girlish life, her 
neighbors say she mingles a streak of industry. 
One season, it is said, she brought her seam- 
stress with her, and besides practicing eight op- 
eras, remodelled, rejuvenated, or renewed her 
extensive operatic wardrobe. At New Hartford 
she is a simple boarder, though she owns a small 
pate in the village. Not many miles away 

er ancestors lived and moved and had their be- 
ing, and were gathered unto their fathers very 
much as in the olden time of Town Hill; there- 
fore she doubtless feels an inheritance in the 
soil, and a vested right to dance and sing and be 
merry, to throw off the restraints and conven- 
tionalities of professional life, and follow to her 
heart’s content the impulses of her nature. 

—James Dove.as, of Cavers, Scotland, the 
last male descendant of the hero of Chevy Chase, 
died a few daysago. In his house was preserved 
the banner under which his ancestor fought, and 
the Percy gauntlets he captured under tlie walls 
of Newcastle. 

—The Bishop of Durham has a large private 
fortune independent of the $40,000 a year from 
his bishopric. His charities are said to be very 
large, exceeding his official income. He gives 
largely in a quiet way for the relief of clergymen 
who have extremely meagre salaries. 

—Hon. Ropert C. WINTHROP has presented 
the Boston Public Library with a volume con- 
taining the original short-hand report of Wes- 
STER’S reply to HayNe in the United States Sen- 
ate, by JosePH GaALEs, the speech as written out 
by Mr. and Mrs. Gates from the short-hand re- 
port, the speech as prepared by Mr. WEBSTER as 
copy for the press, an appendix indorsed by Mr. 
hear iy and the perfected speech as originally 

rinted. 

’ —Dr. Swine, the eminent and much-written- 
about professor, of Chicago, has been visiting 
Mr. LAWRENCE BARRETT, the tragedian, at Co- 
hasset, Massachusetts, and in a letter to the Chi- 
cago Alliance he says: ‘‘ Mr. BARRETT is a star 
with four satellites—Mrs. BARRETT and three 
daughters; and in all the universe no group 
moves more in perfect harmony. The eldest 
daughter is near twenty, the second about six- 
teen, the youngest about nine. Mrs. Barretr 
seems as young as her children. The affection 
that binds these five is so strong as to be beauti- 
ful to behold. The oldest daughter has already 
acquired quite a perfect acquaintance with the 
German and French languages, and with the lit- 
erature of her own English. She has translated 
and written out the ‘Don Carlos’ of ScurLierR, 
and is busy at all hours with books, music, or 
rambles. We have had plenty of happiness and 
rest and fun here. Night before last Mr. Bar- 
RETT was deceived by his own art. After dark, 
while we were at late supper, a rap on the out- 
side door demanded an answer, and LAWRENCE 
himself went to meet the caller—for it might be 
some awful tramp. There stood a most forlorn 
and almost fearful girl, who must see Mrs. Bar- 
RETT. Mr. BARRETT attempted a mild request 
that Mrs. BARRETT be excused, but the stranger 
continued to advance and to demand an inter- 
view with the chief lady of the company. I 
thought of CuarLotTe Corpay, and began to 
look for the gleam of a dagger. With quick 
boldness, BARRETT was about to grapple with 
the mad girl, when one of the daughters cried 
out, ‘Oh, it’s Lipa!’ What laughter followed! 
It is sufficient to say that the beautiful daughter 
of a neighbor had acted well her part upon that 
evening stage, and made a fiction seem a truth.” 

—The following is said to be true as to the 
romantic side of Queen VicTorta’s marriage: 
“She told her mother she would wed no one she 
did not love. The Duchess of Kent repeated 
the speech to the ministers, who thought it rev- 
olutionary in the extreme. Coronation - day 
came, and the next day the ball at Windsor. 
Among the dancers was the tall, handsome, 
slender student from the University of Bonn— 
her cousin—a Cosurg, like herself. The Queen 
noticed him, and Prince ALBerT did not return 
to Bonn. Even had he not loved, he would have 
staid; and he loved. But his cousin was the 
Queen! Here the woman had to make the ad- 
vance. Victoria, deeply touched as she was 
by his love (which was never more to leave her), 
could not easily conquer the maidenly timidity 
due to her severe education. Nevertheless the 
morning came. I assure you I invent nothing. 
Although the Queen has not consented to relate 
these delicate incidents, Prince ALYERT has told 
them to his friends. Nevertheless, then, the 
morning came. They were riding together, he 
and she, down the great avenue of oaks of 
Windsor. These oaks were young then, but 
old enough already. After a gallop they found 
themselves alone. We know how dangerous it 
is for man and woman to ride together. Sud- 
denly the Queen took a sprig of honeysuckle 
from her bosom, and stopping, offered it to 
Prince ALBERT. Bending to reach it, his lips 
touched the tips of his cousin’s gloves. Perhaps 
it was the fault of the horse. The woods of 
England and France know well how many lovers 
the noble brutes have been the cause of. A si- 
lence followed, more sweet than any thing ever 
sung to the heart of Mozart....A month later 
the Queen announced to her ministers her in- 
tention to marry Prince ALBERT of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, That was a love match.” 
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with red cotton, 


with red cotton. 


Monograms.—Holbein-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE monograms are worked in Holbein embroidery with blue and red cotton. 
The middle letter in the monogram Fig. 1 is worked with blue and the other letters 
In the monogram Fig. 2 the middle 
letter is worked with light blue and the outer letters 


Dress for Child from 2 to 3 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tis dress of figured gray wool is trimmed in front 


with a ruffle four inches 
and a half deep and a 
shirred strip of the ma- 
terial, headed with a 
strip an inch and a 
quarter wide, cut in 
points. The rest of the 
trimming is composed 
of needle-work edging 
seven-eighths of an 
inch deep, a piping of 
dark red gros grain, 
and small pink buttons. 
A bow of the dress ma- 
terial trims the back. 
The dress is buttoned 
behind. 


Crochet Coverlet, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus coverlet is com- 
posed of squares work- 
ed with Estremadura 
cotton, No. 3, and with 
red Turkish cotton of 
the same size, partly in 
a ribbed design and 
partly in raised double 


Fig. 3.—Borprer ror Fionv, Fie. 1, 
Pack 581.—Cuars Sritcn Emprorpery. 


crochet. 


work as follows: 


chet) on the next 58 st. 


1 ch. (chain 
stitch), 58 se. 
on the back 


veins of the 
next 58 st. in 
the preceding 
round (all sc. 
are worked in 
this manner), 
3d Ss round.— 
Like the pre- 
ceding round, 
4th round,— 
1 ch., 4 se. on 
the next 4 st. 
in the preced- 
ing round, 50 
raised dc. (dou- 
ble crochet) on 
the following 50 
st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 
and at the same 
time in the Ist 
round (for each 





Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lixcerre.—Wnaite 
EMBROIDERY. 


tt aly 


Fig. 38.—Borper ror Lincerre.—Wnairte 


The outer edge is finished 
with an open-work border. 
square worked with white cotton only 
make a foundation of 59 st. (stitch), 
and going back and forth on these 
lst round.—Pass 
over the next st., 58 se. (single cro- 
2d round.— 





Fig. 1.—Gentieman’s Conia. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XIIL, Figs. 39 and 40, 





Fig. 2.—GentLeMan’s Curr, 


iy ee and description see 
Suppl., No. TX., Fig. 34. 
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rrom 2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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MonoeramM.—Cross Sritcu 
EMBROIDERY. 











Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Drawers 
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Cover Com- 
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BINED.— Back. 
[See Fig. 2. 

For descrip- 

tion see Sup- 
plement. 





Batiste Unper-Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Monooram. 
Hoxpetry-W ork. 





Design ror Pittow Roiit.—Crocuet anp Port 
Russe Emprorpery, 


Fig. 1.—Crocurt Covertet.—[See Fig. 2.] 














Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Drawers 
AND CORSET 
Cover Com- 

BINED.—F RONT. 

[See Fig. 1.] 
For descrip- 


tion see Sup- 
plement, 


de. take up 1 loop from the back vein of the next st. in the preceding round, throw 
the thread on the needle as in working a dc., and work a de. in the usual manner 
on the free vein of the corresponding st. below, in the 1st round, and with the upper 


vein work off the loop at the same time), then 4 sc, 
on the last 4 st. in the preceding round. 5th round. 
—Like the 2d round. All rounds denoted by odd 
numbers are worked in this manner, and will therefore 


not 


be referred to further. 


6th round.—1 ch., 4 se. 


on the next 4 st. in the preceding round, 4 raised de. 
on the next 4 st., but for each of these, after taking 
up the loop and throwing the thread over, instead of 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror CutLp 





rrom 2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 3.—Gentieman’s Couvar. 


For pattern and description see de. 
uppl., No, XL, Fig. 36. 






Fig. 4.—GerntLeman’s Curr. 
For pattern and description see 
peNo. VIL, Figs. 82 and 33, the 


Fig. 2.—Borprr ror Lincerre.—WnaitEe 
EMBROIDERY, 


working the de. on 
the free vein of the 
sc. in the 3d round 
from the last (as in 
the 4th round), work 
on the upper verti- 
cal vein of the de. 
below, in the round 
before the last; 42 
sc. on the next 42 
st., 4 de. as before 
on the next 4 st., 4 
sc. on the last 4 st. 
8th round.—1 ch., 
4 se. on the follow- 
ing 4 st., 4 de. like 
those described in 
the 6th round on 
the next 4 st. in the 
preceding round 
and round before 
the last, 4 se. on the 
following 4 st., 11 
de. like those de- 
scribed in the 4th 
round on the next 
11 st. in the preced- 
ing round and 3d 





Fig. 2.—Crocuet Borper ror 
Cover.et, Fia. 1. 


round from the last, 11 se. on the 
next 11 st., 11 de. like the preceding 
11 de. on the following 11 st., 5 sc. 
on the next 5 st., 4 de. like the first 
4 de. on the following 4 st., 4 sc. on 
the next 4 st. 
the 8th round, working all the de. 
like those in the 6th round. 
18th rounds.—Like the preceding 


10th round.—Like 
12th- 


round. 20th 
round.—1 ch., 
4 sec. on the 
next 4 st. in 
the preceding 
round, 4 dec. 
like those be- 
low on the fol- 
lowing 4 st., 
15 sc. on the 
next 15 st., 11 
like those 
described in 
the 4th round 
on the next 11 
st. of the pre- 
ceding round 
and 8d round 
from the last, 
16 se. on the 
next 16 st., 4 
de. like the 
first 4 de. on 
following 





Fig. 4.—Borper ror Lincerie.—WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 
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4 st., 4 sc. on the last 4st. 22d-30th rounds.—Like the preceding round, 
working all the de. as in the 6th round, 32d-42d rounds.—Like the 8th- 
18th rounds. 44th round.—Like the 6th round. 46th round.—Like the 
4th round. This completes the square. For the other square, which is 
worked with white cotton and run with narrow braid crocheted with red 
Turkish cotton, make a foundation of 58 st., and going back and forth on 
these work 3 rounds in a ribbed design. 4th round.—2 ch. which count 
as first de., pass over 1 st. in the preceding round, 3 de. on the next 3 st., 
nine times alternately 2 ch., pass over 2 st., 4 de. on the next 4 st. Re- 
peat seven times the 1st-4th rounds, and finally work 3 rounds more in a 
ribbed design, the last of which being worked after the square has been 





Ecru Poncer Hoop. 


run with the braid. In working this round catch the veins of the 
last round in each piece of braid at the corresponding point at the 
same time, and at the opposite end sew the braid to the foundation 
st. of the square. For each piece of braid, of which nine are re- 
quired for a square, work with red cotton a foundation of 3 ch., pass 
over the first of these, and work 2 sc. on the following 2 st., * turn 
the work, 1 ch., 2 sc. on the back veins of the next 2 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, and repeat from + until the braid is of the length 
required. After finishing the pieces of braid, run them through the 
square transposed, observing the illustration. Having finished a 
larger number of squares, join them alternately to form stripes, work- 
ing the corresponding st. together from the wrong side by means of 
1 round of sc. On one side of each stripe work 


tif Yt itpyy 



















Fig. 3.—Desien ror Perermr, Fies. 1 anp 2, Pace 581. 


Cuan Stitrcn Emproiwery. 


de., 4 ste. (short treble crochet), then 2 points as before, but fasten the 
second to the st. to which the first of these 2 points was fastened, and re- 
peat from > ; then fasten the last st. in this round to the first st. The 8th 
round is worked in connection with this round (that is, going back on the 
st., but from right to left), as follows: > 1 point like those in the preced- 
ing round, but instead of fastening it, work 1 ch. more, which is passed over 
in going back on the st., 1 se. on the vein between the next and following 
points in the preceding round, 1 point as before, which, instead of crochet- 
ing the 10th ch., is fastened to the extremity of the preceding point, 1 se. 
on the vein between the next and following point in the preceding round, 1 
point like the first point in this round, 1 se. on the vein between the next 





Pink CasHMere Hoop. 


and the following points in the preceding round, and repeat from 
*. 9th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the extremity of the 
next 2 points joined by fastening in the preceding round, 8 ch., 1 
sc. on the next single point, 8 ch. 10th-13th rounds.—In a ribbed 
design. 14th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next st. in 
the preceding round, 1 point of 13 ch., going back on the first 12 of 
these work 1 sc., 1 sde., 10 de., with the point pass over 3 st. of the 
preceding round; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first se. in this 
round, 15th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next point, 3 
ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 16th round.—8 ch., 
the first 3 of which count as first de., then always alternately 1 de. 
on the next sc. in the preceding round, 5 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the 

third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in this 





3 rounds in a ribbed design, and join it to the 
next stripe with a similar round on the wrong 
side. Finish the coverlet on the outer edge 
with the border, as follows: 1st round.—aAl- 
ways alternately 2 dc. on the next 2 edge st., 
2 ch., pass over 2 st. 2d-6th rounds.—In a 
ribbed design. Of course these rounds are 
worked going back and forth, and the last st. 
of each round is fastened to the first st. 7th 
round.—This round is worked from left to 
right. %* For a point work 9 ch., fasten to 
the ninth following st. in the preceding round 
(to do this, drop the st. from the needle, insert 
the latter in the corresponding st., and draw 
the dropped st. through), going back on the 9 
ch, work 1 se., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 3 
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Fig. 2.—Zernyr Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1, 
Page 581, and Fig. 3, Page 572.] 





Fig. 1.—Ecrv Ponorr Dress, 
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Fig. 2.—Briack Six Dress. No. L, Figs. 1-7 


round, 17th round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in 
the preceding round, 1 se. on the following st., 
* 6 ch., 2 de. on the middle of the next 5 ch., 
9 ch., 1 se. on the de. worked last, 1 de. on the 
same st. on which the preceding 2 de. were 
worked, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 
5 ch., and repeat from » ; finally, instead of 
the se. work 1 sl. on the first se. in this round. 


Ladies’ Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—Ecrv Poncee Dress. This dress 
consists of a skirt and polonaise. The skirt is 
trimmed with a side-pleated flounce and a 
side-pleated ruffle of the material, and with 
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Pisk Casnvrre Dress.—Bacx.—{For Front, 
pores? z see Illustration on Page 551. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
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écru lace. The polonaise is trimmed to form 
a plastron in front with side-pleatings, lace, 
and bows of gros grain ribbon. Straw bonnet, 
trimmed with an ostrich feather and ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Biack Sux Dress. The skirt of this 
black silk dress is trimmed in front with a deep 
kilt-pleated flounce of the material. The back 
of the polonaise forms a train, and is fastened on 
the skirt. The fronts and sleeves are trimmed 
with folds, the ends of which are laid in loops 
and are held by buckles. The dress is trimmed 
besides with lace. 





ME. 
A SONG OUT OF SEASON. 


Har hidden in leaves, 
One barely perceives, 
A bonny big baby called Me: 
A sweet little girl, 
With her hair all a-curl, 
Up in the mulberry-tree! 


Her small finger-tips 
Are stained, and her lips 

Are purple as purple can be; 
"Twould tell tales to kiss 
Such a merry young miss 

Up in the mulberry-tree! 

I firmly believe 
This daughter of Eve, 

This dimpled young damsel named Me, 
Would tempt one with fruit, 
And then kiss one to boot, 

Up in the mulberry-tree! 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXXV.° 
OF BEING WORTH ONE'S WEIGHT IN SILVER. 








Great was the annoyance of the heir to JFrog- 
gypond when he discovered that his revered rela- 
tive rather sided with those who were anxious to 
mark their appreciation of the civil, moral, and 
intellectual worth of which he was the reputed. 
possessor. 

“The only thing I have to say against it, El- 
more (and I must confess I feel surprised the em- 
blem of our house has not occurred to the people 
who profess to think so highly of its present rep- 
resentative), is that the service of plate, so far as 
I can understand, will not perpetuate in gold or 
silver the memory of our frogs.” 

“T hope not, I’m sure !” 

“Elmore!” The old lady sat bolt-upright in a 
yellow-brown silk dress covered with large green 
spots; she looked severely upon her grandson 
willing to explain— 

“TI do not care to see our frogs caricatured, 
dear grandma, and no local craftsman could do 
justice to them.” 

Much pacified, Mrs. Elsynge gently went on to 
say how gratifying to her was this public evidence 
of the regard in which Elmore was held. 

“T have always hoped, my boy, that you would 
let me see you Co something that would be a pride 
to me.” 

“ But I haven’t done any thing, that’s the nui- 
sance of it!” 

“Never mind; they are going to give you a 
testimonial, so it is just the same. Depend on’t, 
my dear, unless these shrewd and discriminating 
men of business had detected that virtue and 
probity which it has always been the pride of 
our house to possess, they would never have 
thought out this elaborate expression of regard, 
ihis manifestation of affection for you, this testi- 
monial to the honorable standing of your family. 
You should feel highly complimented, my dear. 
For a long time I have known something was 
about to happen: night after night the vener- 
able friends yonder met at one spot and uttered 
one sound—it was an anthem of jubilee, Elmore, 
and it meant that the last of the Elsynges was to 
be awarded the palm for integrity and virtue.” 

Mr. Elsynge did not feel to be particularly gift- 
ed with either, but he left his grandmamma in 
blissful ignorance and rode home to dinner. 

The gentleman certainly had one weakness that 
was ineradicable—the love of horses. Actuated 
by his fondness for equine spectacles, his inclina- 
tion after dinner led him to pay a visit to Ring- 
dom and Tanner’s Hippodrome, then located on 
the Green. But how far was it consistent for a 
man about to receive a public testimonial to his 
civil, moral, and intellectual worth, and who was 
the present representative of the integrity, virtue, 
and probity of a family whereof a froggy anthem 
of jubilee had been celebrated in advance—how 
far was it consistent for such a one to visit fairs, 
circuses, and places of worldly amusement? That 
became the question, and Mr. Elsynge decided to 
talk it over with his friend Bruce, whose lands 
and residence adjoined the Elsynge estate. Er- 
nest Bruce shared his friend's fondness for field- 
sports and equestrian exercise, but having care- 
fully avoided public engagements and connections 
of all sorts with the class he especially disliked— 
the commercial community—he laughed very 
heartily at the dilemma in which his friend was 
placed, and his advice took the defiant form. 

“ Give them something to talk about, Elmore, 
and perhaps they may present it to some other 
fellow.” 

“ But, you know, I never was a free lance ; be- 
sides, think of the honored prestige I am expect- 
ed to support.” 

“T don’t envy you; but by all means let us 
finish our cigars and go into the tent.” 

They strolled to the circus, and were ushered 
to the seats of honor—extremely insecure seats, 
Mr. Bruce thought. He was a tall, fine-looking 
man, broad-shouldered, with massive limbs, and 
possessing innate rep ce to sitting upon a 
plank, even carpeted. Mr. Elsynge noticed noth- 





ing of this, his whole attention from the moment 
of entering was taken up by observing a beauti- 
ful child in the arena. 

“A renegade so soon!” said Mr. Bruce, in a 
low voice, watching his friend’s intent interest 
with excessive amusement. 

“ My dear fellow, did you ever set eyes on such 
a lovely girl? What a shame she should be 
here !” 

“ Hush! control yourself ; remember the testi- 
monial.” Mr. Elsynge flushed slightly, threw 
down the remains of his cigar, shrugged his 
shoulders, and said, 

“ What a provoking fellow you are!” 

“ Envy !” 

“T envy these mountebanks always having the 
company of that girl! I wonder what sort of 
character she bears ?” 

“ Unapproachable !” said the other, mockingly, 
and Elsynge tapped his foot with his cane impa- 
tiently; it seemed impossible that one with so 
sweet a face could be aught but of lily fairness 
of life. 

“TI think her the most beautiful girl I have 
ever seen,” said he, with unusual seriousness. 
It alarmed his friend, who entertained a great 
distaste for a “lower-order admiration,” as he 
termed it. 

“T suppose, like myself, you think each fresh 
face prettier than the last; but take care to view 
them according to the laws of perspective. I 
have carefully avoided the weakness, or I should 
have been very much struck by something or other 
in every capital in Europe.” 

Mr. Elsynge changed the subject, his eyes never 
straying from the girl, however, so long as she was 
in the ring. 

“ Fair cattle, are they not, for travellers ?” 

“Yes, A trainer told me once he could dis- 
tinguish in the dark, by feeling the hoof, the dif- 
ferent classes—farm, road, course, battle-field, 
and circus. I scarcely believe it, but there is no 
telling.” 

Presently the sinuous Joey of Japan made his 
entrée, and the gentlemen took their leave. Mr. 
Bruce could not witness human gyrations, which 
he said always gave him a headache, and Elsynge 
was impatient to go behind. Giving his card to 
a groom he requested permission to inspect the 
stud, and was conducted to the impromptu stables 
with much obsequiousness. Having viewed the 
animals with genuine and admiring interest, they 
were about to leave when the young lady herself 
passed by. 

“Excuse me,” said Mr. Elsynge,“ while she 
looked up timidly at the abrupt address, her 
large fawn-like eyes glancing rapidly from his 
broad good-humored face to that of his friend. 
“Do you make a long stay here ?” 

“We might stay beyond the three fair days, 
Sir. I do not know Mr. Ringdom’s intentions.” 
And with a modest diffident inclination of the 
head she passed on. 

“Never heard such a voice in my life!” said 
Elsynge, with enthusiasm, forgetting for the mo- 
ment the unimpressive character beside him. 

“Remember the testimonial !” said Mr. Bruce, 
with sarcastic drollery; “and now come home 
and have tea with me. I’ve some fresh sporting 
sketches I should like you to see.” 

Mr. Elsynge accompanied his friend home, 
where Mrs. Westwood, the housekeeper, did the 
honors. Mrs. Westwood was a distant relative. 
Mr. Bruce could never have tolerated an ordinary 
salaried person in the close contact inevitable 
where the housekeeper takes supervision of the 
establishment. Mrs. Westwood was an exceed- 
ingly upright, precise, and decorous lady. At one 
time the Westwoods kept a carriage, and now 
that the husband who had purchased and sup- 
ported it for her pleasure was gone to his rest, 
this lady-like woman could never forget having 
at one time been the mistress of an establish- 
ment of her own. Mr. Bruce entertained great 
respect for this distant relative, and the distant 
relative entertained great respect for Mr. Bruce; 
thus a balance of good-will was very happily pre- 
served. All the same she thought him exceed- 
ingly untidy in the house, disliked his habit of 
smoking, disapproved of that ineffable bias sta- 
blewards (poor Westwood had been an intellect- 
ual man), and was of opinion that he ought some- 
times to go to church instead of reclining all 
Sunday upon his luxurious couches reading sport- 
ing papers. (Mrs. Westwood held a theory that 
every one possessed of luxuriant furniture ought 
to go regularly to church—to pray fervently that 
they might never lose it.) Upon one point the 
distant relatives agreed beautifully—in their liking 
for Elmore Elsynge. The lady was very polite to 
the heir, and at night dreamed of the frogs almost 
as much as the mistress of Froggypond herself. 

When Mr. Elsynge arrived home that evening 
he found an official-looking communication await- 
ing him, which read as follows: 


“The inhabitants of Seaborough and neighbor- 
hood request the attendance of Elmore Elsynge, 
Esq., at @ meeting to be held at the Town-hall 
to-morrow afternoon at 3 o'clock. 

“Dr. Hunter in the chair. 

(Signed) ‘“Soromon Smicox, Hon. Sec.” 


“Tt’s come at last!” muttered the heir, with a 
moan of repugnance. “I must go through with 
it, I suppose!” Thinking considerably more of 
tne chase than of the classics, this accepting a 
testimonial to his intellectual worth seemed so 
like a sailing under false colors that he felt quite 
uncomfortable in consequence. Mr. Elsynge had 
no desire to be taken for an intellectual man—in 
fact, he would rather not; he encountered so 
many of them about, and daily mixed with peo- 
ple who knew so much, that he esteemed it an 
obvious virtue to know a little less than other 
people. “ is so cheap,” said Mr. El- 
synge, “it has become decidedly vulgar, and I 
resolutely decline to augment what little knowl- 
edge I unfortunately possess, and refuse to ac- 





quire any fresh information whatsoever, so con- 
vinced am I that ignorance is bliss, and that the 
people who know absolutely nothing are the real 
saviors of society.” True, this had been said in 
the presence of the intellectual housekeeper, but 
it was really as close as could be to the genuine 
sentiments of this cross-country squire. “Then 
why,” thought he, “should I, of all mortals on 
this teeming planet, have been selected for the 
infliction of a testimonial to intellectuality ?” 

However, his sideboard was to be converted 
into a shrine of Acton, while the poor at their 
gates were sent on to the next town for relief. 

“ Again,” thought the ingrate, “to give a man 
whose loves have been as many as his years a 
tribute to his moral worth is a caricature of virtue, 
very trying to a well-constituted and rightly bal- 
anced conscience.” And here his thoughts wan- 
dered off again in the direction of the circus. 
“ One can no more help having a passion for pret- 
ty girls than one can help having a passion for 
horses ; in fact, they very often go together and 
mark the same quiet and gentlemanly taste.” 

Next morning—the morning of the important 
event—as though Mr. Elsynge was doomed to be 
tantalized, while riding down to Seaborough to 
the gunsmith’s, the approach of a band of music 
warned him that the procession of the company 
was parading the principal streets of the town, 
and he held his mare in with a firm hand, for if 
she did not bolt at the sight of that Japanese con- 
tortionist she ought to. The cavalcade turned 
slowly into the High Street, one carriage contain- 
ing the musicians, who all labored assiduously at 
waking the town up; then followed ladies in ar- 
mor, and knights in various costumes of the na- 
tions, not always accurate, but effective ; retainers 
bearing banners, and pretty pages upon graceful 
ponies ; chariots of war and chariots of peace, al- 
legoric, florid, and decidedly chilling for those 
scantily clad ones posed upon the pedestals ; ob- 
stinate little mules, whereon the jesters played 
such pranks the good people of Seaborough were 
much taken thereby, and errand-boys behind the 
sugar tubs and merchandise cases made their 
mind up to aspire for the laurels of the amphi- 
theatre; then came a lady in a black velvet riding- 
habit, upon a highly trained steed, which pranced 
as though the road was of dirt, whereas it was of 
singularly noisy and uneven stone; and the pro- 
cession finally terminated with a lofty car of some 
magnificence, as cars-processional go, a gilded and 
mirrored device upon which was a figure of a 
winged horse, pure white, and astride the horse a 
girl more Cupid than fairy, bearing bow and quiv- 
er; moreover, she was tastefully dressed in blue 
satin and silver ; and as Mr. Elsynge caught sight 
of the pretty one thus elevated, he exclaimed, 
“ Never saw any thing so lovely in my life!” He 
had reined in before the shop of Sticky, the gro- 
cer, and Uriah was in the balcony watering Tom 
Thumb geraniums; it was a darkly significant 
look Sticky sent to Mrs, Sticky, who was waiting 
to refill the water-pot, just within the little room 
above the shop. 

Mr. Elsynge rode on, thinking what a charming 
companion the girl would be, when older, to ac- 
company one to the hunt, the races, or the Park 
in town during the season. His yellow, riding- 
gloved hand seemed all at once monstrously thick, 
while the thought of the waxen cheek and rose- 
bud mouth sent a thrill to his heart. It would be 
a joyous piece of fortune to be the possessor of 
so dainty a treasure. “Talk about a testimonial 
to a man’s civil, moral, and intellectual worth ; 
that’s the sort of testimonial for me!” With 
which wicked remark to himself he arrived at 
his gunsmith’s. 

Mr. Elsynge went home to luncheon. Mean- 
time at a preliminary meeting assembled at the 
house of Mr. Alderman Gubbins there was a re- 
actionary movement. In consequence of a cir- 
cumstance communicated by their dear friend 
Sticky, public opinion was divided. Mr. Sticky 
had informed the meeting that Mr. Elsynge spent 
some hours on the preceding evening with the 
questionable females of the circus, and he had 
overheard him in the town that day openly ex- 
press admiration for one of them, and Mr. Sticky 
feared the people were making a mistake; in his 
opinion, Elmore Elsynge, Esq., was not a fit and 
proper person to become the recipient of so splen- 
did a testimonial. This was contested by Bacchus 
Bin (with whom the squire’s account was large) ; 
he was well acquainted with Mr. Elsynge’s love 
of horses, and he liad probably gone behind to 
inspect them. As for expressing admiration for 
one member of the company, he (Bacchus Bin) 
had heard there was one at all events fully wor- 
thy of such admiration. At which Mr. Sticky was 
heard to pronounce the terrible word “ Shechem,” 
almost in the tone of a judgment, and there was an 
ominous calm; then Mr. Sticky, with righteous 
and virtuous emotion, said he felt conscientiously 
compelled to withdraw his subscription. Mr. Bin 
replied that since the subscriptions had poured in 
from rich and poor alike beyond all expectation, 
it would not seriously impoverish the fund if Mr. 
Sticky did withdraw it. The grocer left the house 
of Mr. Alderman Gubbins much hurt, and confi- 
dent the prophet Ezekiel had flourished more par- 
ticularly for this generation than for any other. 
Mr. Smelt, the fish-monger, was sorry a doubt had 
been cast upon the object of their interest, but if 
what his friend Mr. Sticky had said was true, it 
certainly altered the aspect of affairs—really it 
was more a question of esteem than of money. 
Bacchus Bin replied that some people were fond- 
er of parting with their esteem than with their 
money, and a few were precious niggardly with 
both. Mr. Smelt said he had a suspicion all was 
not quite the thing, and that was why he did not 
press the Memorial Window. Mr. Bin answered 
that Elmore Elsynge, Esq., was one of the good 
old stock, and would, he was quite sure, decline 
the testimonial altogether if it came to his knowl- 
edge there were dissentient voices. Mr. Smelt 
kindly said he didn’t want to cause painful con- 
fusion of that sort; he would be quite justified in 





adopting his friend Sticky’s example and with- 
drawing his subscription. Mr. Bin was happy to 
say Mr. Smelt’s contribution hadn’t been melted 
down in the making of the magnificent piece of 
plate, then at the Town-hall, and he should feel 
much pleasure in moving that their respected 
treasurer, Mr. Simcox, return the said contribution 
there and then. This was done, and Mr. Smelt 
left the house of Alderman Gubbins much relieved ; 
and he remarked in confidence to Mrs. Smelt that 
out of the seven thousand known species of fish, 
= thought Seaborough was especially noted for 


ats. 

Mr. Vault, the stone-mason, here trespassed, as 
he called it, upon the attention of the assembly, 
and ventured an opinion that it was to some ex- 
tent satisfactory that his proposition of the Obelisk 
had not been carried out, since all such imperish- 
able monuments bearing record to the— 

Here some commotion was caused by the huge 
black cat attached to the aldermanic establish- 
ment clawing its way up Mr. Vault’s back, causing 
the speaker to wince with the pain and cease ab- 
ruptly. The cat couchant upon Vault’s shoulder 
glared with ghastly green eyes upon the meeting, 
one member of which, who was nervous in the mat- 
ter of black cats, grumbled something about its 
being like a “ death’s-head,” and was seized with 
a violent fit of coughing; then taking a grubby- 
looking, evil-smelling lozenge from his waistcoat 
pocket, he placed this in the aperture nearest the 
seat of trouble, and the noise was by degrees al- 
layed. After this, Mr. Easel, the artist, begged to 
remind his friends that Mr. Elsynge was fond of 
painting, and if seen talking with some young 
member of the circus company, it was merely, no 
doubt, to arrange for some picturesque transfer 
in permanent pigments. An old gentleman, name 
unknown, who was taking snuff, here curtly mut- 
tered “‘ Exactly,” but the tone of voice was iron- 
ic, and the gentleman’s countenance so vindictive 
that the impression created was unfavorable. 
Then several commencing to talk at once, Mr. Sil- 
verside called to order. Mr. Silverside said he 
had heard the remarks of his respected fellow- 
townsmen with disgust and indignation ; he had as 
great a regard for peace and order as any person, 
but he must say, and he thought the meeting 
would say with him, when he said that he must 
say there had been more than enough said about 
what there was nothing to say; and which, when 
said, amounted to nothing, say what they would, 
for what people said, he must say, was of little 
account if said prejudiced and bearing scandal 
upon the face of it; and if it was thought excep- 
tion would be taken to the division of opinion, the 
presentation, in consequence, would be transferred 
to somebody else—which really was no business 
of any body’s, the friends of the deceased hav- 
ing— Here it became but too evident the poor 
gentleman had lost himself again. Set straight, 
he proceeded to explain and make his meaning 
clearer, and wished to signify that the friends of 
Mr. Elsynge would have the gratification of know- 
ing that he knew they had known of all they knew 
at that time, although then unknown to him, which, 
if he knew (and, of course, it was known he did 
not know), he would, knowing all then known to 
the meeting (which, of course, knew nothing of 
the kind), only have to— 

Here Alderman Gubbins, with the cry of a 
watchman, uttered the warning numerals, “ One 
—two! We have no time to lose; my friend 
Mr. Silverside has expressed my own sentiments 
exactly. I think the meeting may close; in an 
hour we shall re-assemble at the Town-hall; I 
have a note from Dr, Hunter saying he will be 
there to time; the platform has been tastefully 
decorated, we expect a large attendance, Amen!” 
The worthy alderman was an eminently religious 
man, as was well known, and was so used to fam- 
ily devotion in his household, the benediction 
apostrophe slipped out in lieu of the adieu. 

The account cf the proceedings was repeated 
verbatim within half an hour to Mr. Elsynge by 
the same obliging informant as heretofore, and 
it served to increase the gentleman’s distaste for 
this intrinsic piece of sham esteem. 

However, he rode to the town, put his horse 
up, and walked into the Town-hall, was cheered, 
and conducted to the seat of honor in the front 
of the platform. Dr. Hunter immediately arose 
from the chair, and bowing to the gentleman, 
the audience, and the imposing, albeit slightly 
commercial, committee upon the platform, open- 
ed the proceedings by stating in a lucid, perspic- 
uous manner the object of their assembling ; and 
again the appreciative audience applauded, drown- 
ing the critical exclamation of a censorious rural 
demon, which bore an irreverent resemblance to 
“Gammon!” The proceedings were pursued 
without further indecorum, and Elmore Elsynge, 
Esq., quitted the Town-hall the proud possessor 
of the piece of plate. Carefully transported to 
his house, it was there placed upon a sideboard 
in the breakfast-room, and very handsome it 
looked, notwithstanding what Mr. Elsynge might 
think about it; but having been born with a sil- 
ver spoon in his mouth, he naturally entertained 
less respect for this sort of thing than is custom- 
ary with mortals whose birth does not partake of 
argentine favor. 

In the evening the gentleman went alone to 
the circus; his patience was much tried, there 
was a tedious bill to sit out before his favorite 
appeared. Still, he endured the ennui, studied 
the flourish of foreign nomenclature on the pro- 
gramme, sat indifferent to the staring of a confi- 
dent female upon his left, and forgave an old 
gentleman on the plank below, whom he happen- 
ed to kick in the small of the back, and who 
turned round sharp and swore at him; having 
pocketed a cork, which a member of the sixpenny 
circle had so levelled from a ginger-beer bottle as 
to mark him, causing him to drop his gold-head- 
ed stick into the limbo beneath the planks where- 
on Messrs. Ringdom & Tanner’s genteel patrons 
were supposed to sit enjoying themselves. Aft- 
er these varied experiences, the gentleman was 
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not sorry to see the young performer ushered in 
with some ceremony by Mr. Ringdom himself, 
and looking prettier than ever in her fluttering 
petals of rose and white gauze. She then went 
through a series of such graceful evolutions that 
Mr. Elsynge’s admiration of her lissom, fluent 
action and extreme beauty was much increased. 
He saw an unspoken poetry in her movements, 
a fire of enthusiasm in the splendid dash with 
which she went through the acts down for her 
performance, and, like most people in love, he saw 
wrongly: it was her desperate endeavor to con- 
quer timidity; he might have seen, but for being 
blinded, an almost fierce fixedness of eye and 
set hardness of feature amounting to a look of 
horror when it came to leaping the paper-covered 
hoops, a trial of her strength as well as of her 
skill for which she was physically unequal. 
With daring that exhausted her she accomplish- 
ed half the number of rounds apportioned to the 
scene, drew in her breath, gave a fawn-like 
spring, and came through covered with shreds of 
paper; panting, glowing, stooping again, and as 
though spending all her remaining strength and 
courage, giving a tremendous leap and cleaving 
it again, amidst the plaudits of the people; then 
breathlessly, more crimson upon the cheek, a 
dangerous light in the eye, and a frightened look 
that, as she came round and passed Mr. Elsynge, 
was plainly detected and stirred the blood in his 
veins, she crouched for one more bound, but her 
limbs felt clogged with lead, and she fell from 
the horse, and not until she lay outstretched and 
motionless did the crowd become conscious of an 
accident. Before those of the ring or audience 
had time to rush to her assistance, Mr. Elsynge 
sprang into the arena, and, kneeling down, lifted 
the slight and fragile form. Mr. Ringdom was 
by his side instantly, a cluster of sympathizers 
gathered round, among others Mr. Elsynge’s 
groom, who having seen his master’s movement 
joined him in the ring. “She is badly hurt,” 
said Mr. Elsynge to the proprietor. “This will 
be a long and expensive affair; allow her to be 
taken to my house, where she shall receive every 
attention and care; my housekeeper will display 
a mother’s tenderness toward her, and I will be 
answerable for the medical services.” Mr. Ring- 
dom reviewed the position in a trice; it was cer- 
tain he would lose her services for a prolonged 
period, and to have the cost of surgical attend- 
ance and an apartment for her use the whole of 
the time staggered him, and he assented, express- 
ing his obligation. Mr. Elsynge dispatched his 
man for the carriage; meanwhile the child, who 
lay insensible, had been carried gently to the 
dressing-tent, where the cool air revived her, and 
she opened her eyes, moaning piteously. “TI 
know something of falls, Mr. Ringdom,” said the 
squire, “and fear this is a serious one; but if she 
escaped the hoofs it may not be so bad as seems 
probable. Here is my card; yourself or Mrs. 
Ringdom will, of course, call and see our poor 
little sufferer whenever it is agreeable.” 

“Tn the name of Mrs. Ringdom, permit me to 
thank you, Sir. This kindness from a compara- 
tive stranger is overpowering to us. Believe me, 
we are not insensible to your patronage. We have 
had the honor of performing before most of the 
aristocracy of the kingdom ; our efforts to please 
by high-class entertainment and superlative talent 
have been appreciated ; we do not rely upon ele- 
phants, nor Arabs, nor worn-out drama, nor mil- 
itary spectacle, nor jockey acts and steeple-chas- 
ing, which the dimensions of the building don’t 
admit of, but we provide individual talent of the 
highest excellence, and the most accomplished 
artistes money will engage. Mr. Tanner is not 
here to-day; we have another establishment, now 
located at Bath. Mr. Tanner is at Bath, but I will 
not fail to communicate to him your generous 
courtesy. Perhaps next time we have the honor 
to visit Seaborough you will permit us to an- 
nounce the evening’s entertainment as under the 
immediate patronage and in the presence of 
Elmore—Elmore” (looking close at the card) “ El- 
synge, Esq. ?” 

“Oh! with pleasure, Mr. Ringdom. Pardon 
me, I see my servant; we will have our patient 
borne tenderly, please, to the carriage.” 

A commotion in the cireus compelled the pro- 
prietor to hasten thither. The audience refused 
to witness the Bounding Brothers until Mr. Ring- 
dom had re-assured them as to the safety of their 
favorite. Mr. Ringdom, raising his white-gloved 
hand, signified his wish to address the audience. 
At first there was some hissing, but the proprie- 
tor waited with composure until silence was re- 
stored, when he spoke as follows : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,—I ask the favor of your 
kind attention. The accident you have witnessed, 
and which no one deplores more than myself, is 
not unusual in an amphitheatre. [Hisses, and 
shouts of “No! no!”] But I say it is not un- 
usual, and if any person present understands more 
about the management of the hippodrome than I 
do, let him come into the ring, and I'll walk out of 
it! [Cheers and applause.] Ladies and gentlemen, 
I thank you for your confidence. [State bow, nat- 
ural to chiefs of the manége.] I have been travel- 
ling with one or more tented companies and studs 
for thirty-five years, and I have always met with 
the courtesy you extend to me to-day, and always 
without unseemly interruption.” (Great confu- 
sion among the opposition, with hissing.) The 
Bounding Brothers brought in a tub, and the 
proprietor mounted it, and lifting his white-gloved 
hand, shouted, “If this continues, the perform- 
ances will terminate abruptly. This establish- 
ment has been conducted in a respectable man- 
ner, and shall continue to be. [A lull.] Upon 
three previous occasions when we have visited 
your town our efforts to amuse have afforded 
general satisfaction, or we should not have come 
here again. Upon our next visit, I have author- 
ity for saying the evening’s entertainment will be 
under the distinguished patronage of Elmore El- 
synge, Esq. [Terrific cheers, and state bow 
again.] Ladies and gentlemen, I beg to assure 





you the young lady is not seriously injured, al- 
though she will not probably be able to return to 
hee Selon for some days. I have been request- 
ed to allow her to be removed in the care of a 
kind friend of influence and position present this 
evening, and I have consented. You will thus 
see I am not endeavoring to smuggle off a victim- 
ized body, as any one might suppose from your 


manifestation of feeling. Ladies and gentlemen, 


the performances will proceed without further in- 
terruption. Mr. George Turpin, Australian bare- 
backed rider, will next have the honor of appear- 
in had 

Mir. Ringdom retired amidst continuous applause, 
the Bounding Brothers rolling the tub after him, 
and not looking particularly pleasant. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





Netted Breakfast Cap and Swiss Muslin and 
Lace Fichu-Collar. 
See illustration on double page. 


Tu1s cap requires an oval netted foundation twenty 
inches long and sixteen inches wide, the front edge of 
which is sewed on a pointed rim of stifflace. The rim 
is trimmed as shown by the illustration with tulle ruf- 
fles an inch and th uarters wide, edged with lace 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, and with bows of red 

ros grain ribbon an inch and a quarter wide. The 
a outer edge of the crown is faced with a strip of 
tulle seven-eighths of an inch wide for a shirr, and the 
cap is edged with*lace. Through the shirr run red 

ros grain ribbon an inch and a quarter wide, which 
fo tied in a bow in the back. The fichu-collar consists 
of an upper and under part of Swiss muslin, and is 
trimmed on the neck and on the edges with lace an 
inch and three-quarters wide. The ends of the under 
part of the collar are tied in a bow in front. 


Knitted and Crochet Hood. 


See illustration on double page. 


Ts hood consists of a scarf, which is straight in 
the back and forms a point in front. It is worked 
with white Shetland wool and fine wooden needles, all 
knit plain, and is bordered with edging crocheted with 
a double thread of white and olive-colored Shetland 
wool and a wooden crochet-needle. The trimmin 
consists of a bow of blue silk ribbon set on in the mid- 
dle of the front. Begin the hood in the middle of the 
front with a foundation of 8 st. (stitch), and on these 
work in rounds going back and forth, all knit plain, 
in doing which work in each of the following 65 rounds 
on the 4th st. from the beginning and on the 4th st. 
from the end for a widening 2 st. (1 purled,1 knit 
plain) instead of 1 st. In the following 6 rounds cast 
on always 5 st. at the end and work these off plain. 
At the end of each of the next 2 rounds cast on 100 st., 
and on all the st. work 65 rounds without changing 
the number of st., and then cast off. Border this part 
all around with the edging as follows: Ist round.— 
Always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next 
edge st., 5 ch., pass over 2 edge st. (except on the cor- 
ners, where only 1 st. is passed over) so that the work 
may not draw; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first sc. 
in this round. 2d round.—?2 sl. on the next 2 st. in the 
preceding round, 1 sc. on the a st.; then al- 
ways alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 
5 x 8d-5th rounds.—Like the preceding round. 6th 
round.—2 sl. on the next 2 sc. in the — round, 
2 ch., which connt as first dc. (double crochet), 3 de. 
on the following st.; then always 4 dc. on the middle 
of the next 5 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the 2d of the 2 ch. 
counting as first de. in this round. 7th round.—1 sl. 
on the next st., 1 sl. on the vein before the last 2 of the 
next 8 dc., * 5 ch., 5 de. on the vein between the mid- 
die 2 of the next 4 dc., 5 ch., 1 sl. on the vein between 
the middle 2 of the following 4dc., and repeat from *. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on double page. 


Turse monograms are worked in satin and tent 
stitch with white and red Turkish cotton. 


Borders for Lingerie—White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on double page. 
Turse borders are worked on nansook, batiste, or 
linen with fine embroidery cotton in satin and over- 
cast stitch, and are edged with button-hole stitch scal- 


lops. : 
Gentleman’s Shirt. 
See illustration on double page. 


Tuts claret-colored silk shirt, which is shown by the 
illustration Fig. 19, has a bosom of écru silk with 
claret-colored satin stripes. The rolled collar, cuffs, 
and the cravat are of claret-colored silk. 


Ladies’ Wrappers and Dressing Sacque, 
Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on double page. 


Fig. 1.—Movsseim pz Larse Wrapper. This wrap- 
per is made of striped mousseline de laine (white ground 
with red satin stripes), and is trimmed with box-pleat- 
ed ruches of white and red ribbon. Set bands on the 
wrapper as shown | the illustration, and run in nar- 
row white and red ribbon. The ends of these ribbons 
are tied in a bow in front. 

Fig. 2.—Casumers Wrarrer. This wrapper is made 
of pale blue cashmere, and is trimmed with a sailor 
collar. Worsted braid, velvet bands, and buttons com- 
plete the trimming. 

Fig. 3.—Batiste Dresstve Sacqur. This white ba- 
tiste dressing sacque is trimmed on the bottom and on 
the sleeves with side-pleated ruffles of the material, 
and is furnished with a plastron and pockets, which 
are embroidered with blue and red cotton in satin and 
tent stitch and in point Russe. The neck of the dress- 
ing sacque is joined with a rolled collar finished with 
a bow of gros grain ribbon. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE — of Wallingford, Connecticut, is 

pleasantly situated on high ground, a few 
miles northeast of New Haven, on the line of 
the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. It has 
a population of between three and four thou- 
sand, whose chief occupation is agriculture, al- 
though there are also manufactories of Britannia 
and silver ware. Toward the close of the after- 
noon of Friday, August 9, desolation was spread 
through this quiet village by a terrific tornado, 
which swept across the northern part of the 
town from west to east. The day had been warm 
and sultry, but pleasant, with no indication of im- 
pending danger, until about five o’clock, when 
dark, murky clouds gathered over the western 
hills, and an oppressive stillness, such as pre- 
cedes many thunder-storms, settled down upon 
the valley. Suddenlyachange came. The light- 
ning flashed and the thunder roared; a little 
rain fell; but, without warning, the heavy clouds 
over Lake Windermere, west of the village, seem- 
ed to descend into the lake, and a great volume 
of water, lifted by whirling winds, was caught 
up and swept with resistless power through 
the plains, where dwelt about fitty families, and 
thence onward to the uplands. The whirlwind 
passed in a few brief minutes, and the sky clear- 
ed, but it had wrought fearful destruction in 
its deadly course. About forty dwelliug-houses 





and as many barns had been demolished, as well 
as the Roman Catholic church and a fine new 
school-house; and when the dreadful search was 
made for human victims, it was found that thir- 
ty-two had been instantly killed and over forty 
injured, many of them so seriously that recovery 
is impossible. The greatest loss of life occurred 
on the sand plains, the track of the tornado be- 
ing about half a mile in width, but there was 
much damage to property in other parts of the 
town. On the Sunday following this catastro- 
ee funeral services were performed over the 

odies of twenty-four of the victims, others hav- 
ing been previously buried. An immense con- 
course of people from surrounding towns was 
present on the occasion. Many generous con- 
tributions have been made for the relief of suf- 
fering survivors. 





Every few days there is a serious accident or 
a death in consequence of a foolish attempt to 
kindle a fire with kerosene oil. The danger of 
making such a use of kerosene has been made 
public innumerable times, and yet we suppose 
there will always be a certain number of persons 
who will run the risk of death rather than allow 
a reasonable time for a fire to be kindled by ordi- 
nary means. 





A young German photographer of Denver has 
just published a series of fifteen instantaneous 
telescopic views of the progress of the recent 
solar eclipse in Colorado. The most striking 
one is that showing its totality. This series 
forms an interesting popular record of a rare 
astronomical event. 





Some parts of Coney Island present an almost 
fairy-like aspect at evening. The brilliantly 
lighted hotels, the Concourse glittering with 
its countless lamps, the attractive music, the 
quiet and orderly yet free and enthusiastic 
crowd of visitors, combined with the sound of 
the breaking surf and the exhilarating sea air, 
render Coney Island a more charming place this 
year than it has ever before seemed to citizens 
of New York and Brooklyn. 





A bewildering number of sewing-girls—vari- 
ously estimated from 1500 to recently en- 
oyed a delightful trip to Rockaway in the Grand 
ublic and Columbia. This excursion was a 
free one to them, through the liberality of Mr. 
R. Cornell White, the owner of the boats. 





The collision of a freight train with the mid- 
night express on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis Railroad, on August 7, was the cause 
of a terrible loss of life. About fifteen were 
killed, and not far from fifty injured, many of 
them very seriously. The accident occurred a 
few miles from Steubenville, Ohio. 





Mile. Albani, the celebrated American prima 
donna, and Ernest Gye, the opera manager, were 
recently married at the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral in Warwick Street, London. The ceremony 
was entirely private, only the nearest relatives 
being present. 





The New Hampshire Legislature seems of 
opinion that women should have the right to 
help decide matters in regard to the education 
of children. To this end both Houses of the 
Legislature have agreed to allow them to vote 
at school meetings. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, C. 
B. Lamborn, gives a graphic description of the 
solar eclipse as seen from Pike’s Peak, which is 
full of interest. We quote—the time spoken of 
being several minutes before the total obscura- 
tion: 

“ Without the aid of a glass the eye could at this 
time distinctly note the shimmering of the bright sun- 
light on the mountains more than one hundred miles 
to the northward. Suddenly we observed them disap- 
pear, and a great wall of darkness, stretching out on 
either side as far as the eye could reach, concealed 
them from us. With inconceivable rapidity the shad- 
ow — toward us, its front a clear black line, bor- 
dered with a fringe of yellow. It hid from sight range 
after ee of the more distant mountains, and quick- 
ly covered with a ghastly pall the peaks and foot-hills 
and plains close beneath us. When the shadow reach- 
ed and enveloped us, the = could dimly outline the 
nearer mountains, and could single out with strange 
distinctness the houses and farms in the valley below. 
The sky overhead seemed heavy and leaden, and every 
visible object was pallid and ghastly. The very shad- 
ow seemed tangible and to weigh upon us, but the 
horizon all around us was brightly illamined by the 
flashing —- of red and yellow lights like those of the 
aurora. hile we on the peak were still enveloped in 
the depth of the shadow, its nhs gat line passed over the 
far-off range to the northward, and the clear sunlight 
struck the mountains, and away beyond and through 
the darkness they burst suddenly into view. In an 
instant other and nearer mountains appeared, and then 
the dimly shaded parks and the wooded Divide were 
bathed in sunlight, and the shadow rushed past us. 
During the period of darkness the view around us was 
weird and terrible; but the sudden burst of sunlight 
which appeared upon the distant mountains, as they 
seemed to spring up instantaneously from the bosom 
of the earth, was one of the most sublime and joyous 
visions that it is ever given to mortal eyes to witness. 
It brought a sense of relief and delight, and no one 
who saw it can forget it.” 


Mosquitoes have arrived in full force. Those 
from New Jersey are the largest and fattest, 
many of them looking not, unlike well-fed snipes. 
The battle against them has fully commenced, 
pee no doubt will be vigorously kept up until 
rost. 





There is no abatement of yellow fever at New 
Orleans. At Grenada, Mississippi, it is also ra- 
gin. This town is about eighty miles from 

emphis, Tennessee, and the inhabitants have 
nearly all fled from the place. Sanitary officers 
are using all possible precautions, and orders 
have been issued on the Mississippi and Tennes- 
see Railroad to prevent trains from entering 
Memphis. Physicians and nurses have been 
sent from Memphis by the Howard Association 
to aid the sick at Grenada. 





A remarkable exhibition is now open at the 
Old Palace at Berlin, where there are on view 
thousands of telegrams and over two hundred 
addresses, signed by from ten to ten thousand 
persons, all congratulating the German Emperor 
on his escape from the attempts of Hédel and No- 
biling. Many of the addresses are perfect works 
of art, caligraphically executed, and adorned 
with pen-and-ink gawings, water-color paint- 
ings, and photographs. Most of the bindings 





are in blue velvet, the favorite color of the Em- 

ror, With gold or silver clasps, and alto-relievos 
n the same metals. These loyal addresses have 
probably never been surpassed in the artistic 
taste and the costliness of their execution. 





A while ago the Prince of Wales attended one 
of the English concerts in the Palace of the Tro- 
eadéro, The managers therefore thought them- 
selves justified in charging from two to four 
dollars for the best seats. So the public felt 
justified in staying away. 





Not long since a woman was charged with 
burglary in Liverpool, and found with a full set 
of tools in her possession. She was brought to 
trial, and set up as a defense that she was subject 
to attacks of neuralgia, and had taken chloral to 
deaden the pain, until she didn’t know what she 
was about. The jury acquitted her, which led 
the Lord Chief Justice to exclaim that in the 
whole course of his experience he had never 
heard of a verdict that so shocked him. 





A visitor at “‘The Priory,’ George Eliot's 
English home, writes thus in the description he 
, in the San Francisco Chronicle of a Sun- 

ay reception: “I shall never forget the abso- 
lute repose of Mrs. Lewes, the deliberation with 
which she discussed the affairs of life, speaking 
always as if she were revealing only about a 
tenth part of her knowledge upon the subject 
in question. With her it seemed as if the tides 
had all come in, as if she had weathered the 
ultimate storm, as if circumstance, and not de- 
sire, had swept her apart from her kind, and left 
her isolated, the unrivalled mistress of a pas- 
sionless experience.” 

He also says: ‘‘Mrs. Lewes was always the 
same placid, — So kind-hearted, womanly 
soul, who suffered no one present to feel neg- 
lected, for she took care to call the forlorn ones 
be her, and distinguish them for a moment at 
east. 





The new law of Massachusetts with regard to 
the employment of children in factories provides 
that no child under ten years shall be employed 
in any manufacturing or mercantile establish- 
ment. No children under fourteen shall be em- 
ployed except in vacations, unless they have at- 
tended school five mouths during the year. 





August is a trying month in respect to the 
health and vitality of those who remain in the 
city, especially those who are confined in the 
close rooms of tenemert-houses. And there is 
an impression among many that the mortality is 
greater in cities during this month than in any 
other ofthe year. Butstatistics do not confirm 
this impression. As erroneous figures often 
find their way into newspapers, and, being 
quoted, give a wrong idea of the generai health 
of New York city, we take from the City Record, 
the official journal of the Board of Health, the 
following tabular view of the monthly mortality 
in this city during the years 1876 and 1877, which 
will be of interest to our readers : 


Months. 


January... 





|Deaths in 1876.|Deaths in 1877 
cts avon 


2384 "1995 














February 2520 1823 
March... 2729 2184 
April. | 2375 2042 
May.. | 2190 2022 
WOE ecanccsucivad | 2139 1983 
| , ee | 4164 3300 
| August........... | 2750 2684 
September ....... | 2084 2181 
| October .......... 1949 2132 
November........ 1805 1888 
| December ........ 2063 1965 





It will be seen by the above table that the high- 
est monthly mortality was in July, both in 1876 
and in 1877, that August stands second on the 
list, and March the third. It is also noticeable 
that while the total number of deaths for the en- 
tire year 1876 was 29,152, in 1877 it was only 
26,203—a decrease of 2949. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Poxeserry JELty.—This jelly will be found very 
useful by persons who like ornamental dishes, as it is 
much better and cheaper than cochineal when a beau- 
tiful pink color is desired for jellies, creams, and 
icings. The berry is not at all poisonous, as is some- 
times supposed : we have used it ourselves for years 
without any injurious effect whatever. Gather the 
ripe berries just before frost falls, and to a pint of 
juice put a pound of sugar. Boil just like any other 
jelly, and put away in small glasses for use, A tea- 
spoonful will color a gallon of cream, and the above 
quantity will last an ordinary family for several years. 

Oxra Sovpr (No. 2).—Put a gallon of water on the 
fire; let it boil; cut into it two double handfuls of 
tender okra. Half an hour afterward put in a handfui 
of Lima beans, three cymlings, and a bit of fresh meat, 
or a fowl, which is better than any thing except beef 
or veal. About an hour afterward put in five large to- 
matoes cut into slices, or more, if you choose; also 
add a little butter rolled in flour, but not enough to 
thicken the soup. Add sparingly red pepper and salt. 
It is better to make okra soup in a stone vessel, if con- 
venient, and stir with a wooden spoon, as metal! turns 
it black. Put it on very early, that it may only sim- 
mer over the fire. 

To preserve Quivors.—Choose large smooth speci- 
mens of the fruit, and remove the skins with a sharp 
knife; some persons scald them for the purpose of 
rendering them more easy to peel, but others find this 
only increases the difficulty. Cut out the cores, lay- 
ing aside all those that are not rotten, with the sound 
peelings, to use afterward in making jelly. Leave the 
pieces for preserving as large as you can, and careful- 
ly extract with the point of your penknife every dark 
spot or bit of decay. Weigh your fruit, and to each 
pound allow three-quarters of a pound of any fair sugar. 
Put the fruit into the preserving kettle without sugar, 
and, covering with water, parboil well, keeping the 
lid of the kettle closely down all the while. When 
tender enough to be stuck through with a straw, pour 
off most of the water, leaving only enough to form 
sirup, and add the sugar. Simmer slowly for at least 
two hours, with a perforated preserving ladle lifting 
out the fruit, a few pieces at a time, every now and 
then, and exposing it to the air on large flat dishes. 
When quite tender, and of a bright red color, the pre- 
serves are done. If the sirup looks at all thin, you 
can boil it down somewhat, and add afterward to the 
fruit which has been already removed from the kettle, 
pouring it over while still boiling-hot. . Be sure not to 
throw away the water used in parboiling, but pour it 
over the peelings and cores laid away for jelly. 
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Fig. 2.—CHeMIsE CLOSED oN THE SHOULDERS. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XX., Figs. 66-69. 





For pattern and ¢ 
Fig. 6.—BatistE AND a ts 
Lace Nient-Cap. 


For pattern and description 
see ve No. 
XXIIL, Figs. 73 and 74. Fig. 4.—Lapy’s Nica Sacgur. 


For pattern see description on Supplement. 
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Fig. 8.—Gen- 
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Fig. 14.—Gentieman’s Surv. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XVII., Figs. 54-60. 
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Fig. 10.—Lapy’s Nicur Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XV., Figs. 45-48, 7 
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Figs. 12 and 13.—Bartistr Baegeasr Sat 

For pattern and description s@pappleme! 





Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lincerts.— Waite 
EMBROIDERY. 





Fig. 16.—CHEMIsk TRIMMED wWitH INsERTION AND Lace. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXL, Fig. 70. 




















Fig. 18.—Gentieman’s Snirr. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 20.—Lapy’s Must, Insertion, anp Lace ° 
Dressine Sacque.—{For description see Suppl.) 


Figs. 22 and 23,—Batisre Wraprrer. 
Front AnD Back. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Movssetine pk Laine Wrapper. Fig. 2.—Casamere 


Fig. 28.—Lapy’s Mcsirx Drawers. Fig. 8.—Borper ror Lincerig.—Wuite Fig. 26.—Mustin, Insertion, anp Lace Perricoar. 
y Por pattern and description see Suppl., No. XXIL, Figs. 71 and 72. EMBROIDERY. For pattern see description on Supplement. Fics, 1-3.—LADIES’ WRAPPERS A) 
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Fig. 3.—Cnemwise TRIMMED wira INsERTION AND Lace. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Monocram. 










set COVER. 
n see Supplement, Fig. 7.—Batiste 
23-26, Nieut-Cap. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Sup- 
plement, No. VII, 
Figs. 29-31 






Fig. 5.—Lapy’s Nigut Sacqvr. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIIL., Figs. 61-63. 


Fig. 9.—GEnNTLE- 
MAN’S COLLAR. 


For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl, 
No. X., Fig. 35. 
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Fig. 15.—GEnTLEMAN’s Nigur-Suiet. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XVI., Figs. 49-53. 
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Fig. 11.—Lapy’s Niant Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





ast Sacque.—Front anp Back. 
applement, No. IV., Figs. 16-22. 







Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lincrrre.—Wuite 
EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 17.—Empromerep Cuemise. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XIX., Figs. 64 and 65. 








Fig. 21.—Mvstin Dresstne Sacqve. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 8-12. 
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Figs. 24 and 25.—Bartistr Wrapper. 
Front anp Back. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XIV., Figs, 41-44, 
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g. 2.—Casomere Wararrer, Fig. 3.—Batiste Dressine Sacqve. 


Fig. 27.—Mvstin Permcoat witn Batiste FLounce. Fie. 4—B L : ‘ 
For pattern and description see Supolement, ig. 4.—BorDeR For LINGERIE. Fig. 29.—Lapy’s Mcstry Drawers. 
r Y r - 
RAPPERS AND DRESSING SACQUE. No. IIL, Figs, 13-15, Wuirr Emprorery. For pattern see description on Supplement. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[SepremBer 7, 1878. 








AN INTERCEPTED LETTER. 


We've been here at Narragansett just two weeks, dear, 
and the reason 
I’ve not written is because I have not had an hour 
to spere; 
What with romance, rocks, and bathing, and the very 
crowded season, 
All my leisure is exhausted keeping crimpings in 
my hair. 


First, the bathing! I have never bathed, you know, 
‘because Aunt Maggie 
Liked the mountains; but this year the Flodden- 
Tompkyns took my part. 
Here I am, and lost in wonder at the costumes scant 


and baggy, 
And the stockings—highest, surely, style of Decora- 
tive Art. 


Yes, red stockings seem the custom ; dress cut short, 
and redly glancing, 
In we go, and never mind the lack of what's called 
“embonpoint ;” 
And for all the world we look like ancient spinsters 
ballet-dancing, 
Or a lot of withered mermaids much collapsed and 
out of joint. 


Oh, such shapes! sach ribs! such elbows! If the 
poet had but seen us 
Who got up the antique myth (don’t ask me who), 
it could not be 
Even in his wildest dreams he ever would have thought 
of Venus 
Rising (in red stockings ?), rising slowly from the 
foam-clad sea. 


If we’re horrid, though, the men are something worse. 
I fairly tremble 
When I see a dripping swimmer coming whom I’ve 
known on shore, 
Hair all lank, mustache all stringy—e’en the hand- 
somest resemble 
Swimming dogs, their hides all clammy; “only this, 
and nothing more.” 


As to modesty—don’t name it. The Apollo Belvedere 
Wouldn’t make me change opinion, Art or no Art. 
Yet I beg 
That you will not mention what I tell you; but the 
truth is, Mary, 
There's no beauty in a wet uncovered human foot 
and leg. 


Yet these men think naught of coming, bare below 
the knee, and walking 
On the sands, where all the tide of fashion daily 
ebbs and flows, 
Bowing, smiling, quite unconscious of their legs, and 
even talking 
To the girls, gesticulating meanwhile with their 
wet bare toes! 


It is awful! For I’m sure, at least among the upper 
classes, 
Toes were always, like some verbs, things under- 
stood but not expressed. 
"Twould be well to post up where this bare-legged 
crowd of bathers passes, 
“Man never is” (you know the line ?), “ but always” 
(I think) “to be dressed.” 


Yea, it’s awful, Art or no Art! And but one man I've 
discovered 
In whose garb there’s nothing that our sense of 
delicacy shocks ; 
He’s a clergyman, who, all in flannel (dark blue), nice- 
ly cove 
Head to foot, wears studs and collar, neck-tie, hat, 
and dark blue socks. 


Just too lovely! That's the style of bathing that I call 
artistic; 
Quiet, comfortable—looking as you do on shore, 
you know; 
All the rest are, I confess, dear, much too wet and 
realistic— 
Endless groups of legs and arms, with fiesh-tints 
after Bouguereau. 


Now I've told you all there is to tell about the place, 
excepting 
Sunsets, ocean, rocks, and clams, Point Judith, and 
that sort of thing; 
That's of course; I'll let them pass, and help you, May, 
in your selecting, 
In case you come here; it is ec hard to know exactly 
what to bring. 


If you come, May, bring a hat, dear, broad of brim, 
and accidental 
As your hands can make it look; then feathers, in 
successive shocks. 
Do not fail to find a wrap that looks bizarre and Ori- 


ental; 
The effect is captivating when you're sitting on the 
rocks. 


Never mind the dresses, only that they’re black in 
hue, or creamy ; 
But French slippers and silk stockings—Mary, bring 
your very 
Parasols to match the stockings; faintest mauve is 
sweetly dreamy, 
As you stand against the sunset, outlined in the 
glowing west. 


Bring some books in brilliant bindings—for one of 
our little ways is 
Now and then to read apart, the book contrasting 
with the dresa. 
Bring no jewels; all we wear are little simple knots 
of daisies: 
“Close to nature”—that’s the word, though what it 
means I must confess 


I've no notion. Study up some verses till you say 
them sweetly, 
Two or three, no more; the best are those that no 
one understands— 
Weird and mystic; or, if you are sure that you can do 
it neatly, 
There's the rdle, “ femme incomprise,” that has done 
vonders in good hands. 


Bring a book—say Adelaide Procter—interlined and 
marked, remember ; 
If you haven't it, then buy one; mark it, bend it, 
give it knocke 
With the poker; curl the edges, add a tear-drop, scent 
with amber; 
That's the book you leave behind you and forget 
upon the rocks. 


And “ lawn tenpia,” you must know it; that is quite 
the thing to do here: 
How the name brings Montague and Wallack’s from 
the shadowy past! 
“Shall we join them at lawn tennis?” Ah, alas! it is 
too true, dear, 
No one here begins to look as “Hi. J." did in Won 
at Last, 





But “ H. J.” belongs to winter, and we must not mix 
sensations ; 
As Mrs. Flodden-Tompkyns says (her stockings have 
the Tompkyns crest !), 
“When sparrows build and leaves break forth, ’tis 
time for us to make migrations, 
We human birds, and throw ourselves on Mother 
Nature’s tawny breast.” 


Isn’t that too sweet? And, Mary, will you help me? 
I’ve been hunting 
For a word Fitzaddle used the other day as I came 
in 


- Clothed in white samite.” What is samite? do you 
know? The dress was bunting, 
“ Blanchisseuse,” with floss of corn for trimming 
where the folds begin. 


Now, dear Mary, I have written sheets, when clearly 
*twas my duty 
To have crimped my hair anew; and, as it is, I shall 
be late; 
A crimpless woman, though a Venus, is not here “a 
thing of beauty—” 
There comes Fitzaddle—I must hurry; gooey, 
dear. Your loving 


P.S.—If by chance you see Tom Granger—he says he 
can not get away— 
Just say I asked about him, will you? Now don’t 
Sorget. Your loving K. 





AN ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY. 


OMMENCEMENT-DAY at the Latin High 
School was over. Thirty sweet girl gradu- 
ates had been dismissed from its scholastic re- 
tirement to turn their newly trimmed lamps of 
learning upon a darkened world. With the le- 
gions of the mighty Julius they had traversed 
Gaul, encountering, undismayed, the swarthy 
Aquitanians, putting down the revolts of the 
fierce Helvetians, or overcoming the shouting, 
sweat-stained Nervii under hot summer skies. 
In the fragile shallops of the tempest-tossed 
Eneas they had adventured where, through scud- 
ding drifts, the Hyades vexed the dim sea, sat 
at his marriage feast, and seen the prophecy of 
lofty Rome. They had paraphrased the airy lilt 
of Horace in such slow-stalking English verse as 
would have amazed that delicate-fingered lyrist 
even more than it did their admiring families. 
To Xenophon himself they might have given 
points on the campaigns of Cyrus the Younger, 
and their notions of the capacities of the Greek 
tragedy were calculated to enlarge the concep- 
tions of Sophocles and Euripides, had not blind 
fate cut off those worthies twenty-two centuries 
too soon. Onomies and ologies manifold had they 
tackled and overcome, conquered the hidden ter- 
rors of mathematics, and made the common Eng- 
lish branches surrender at discretion. 

Nevertheless, at least twenty of these thirty 
vestals in white raiment had their own bread to 
win. And neither from general Lapeosmes 
world into his imperial palm, nor from poet play- 
ing on the subtlest chords of the human heart, 
nor from metaphysician weighing the soul in 
microscopic balances, nor from grammarian an- 
alyzing the forms and shows of things, had they 
caught the least hint of ways and means to that 
prosaic end. 

To the valedictorian, Miss Clara Wells, the 
haunting question, “How to earn the living of 
four persons,” had seemed to write itself over 
the title of her thesis, “On the Element of Fate in 
Fiction,” to appear and re-appear, like a sent 
in sympathetic ink, between the lines, even to 
take on visible form, and sit, a pertinacious pig- 
my, nodding and grinning on the edge of the 
inkstand, whispering : 





“ Where's the money, money, money, Clara Well 
For your bread and meat and honey, be WwW 
Drop Ly oo god books and pen, and begin your 

work aga’ 
Fill i= empty market sacks with the wares the 


et 
If you want to sell for money, Clara Wells.” 


She was half afraid of uttering this doggerel on 
the stage in place of her fine illustrations from 
the poets and novelists, so familiar had it 

It was long since her dead father, James Wells, 
for whom the town was named, had owned nine- 
tenths of the land on which its massive mills 
were built, and the enormous water-power that 
fed their noisy industry. He had sowed an early 
store of wild oats with such diligence that an 
enormous harvest of regrets, disappointments, 
debts, and discouragements was ripe for the reap- 
ing of his widow and three children, when, at 
thirty, with characteristic ease, he shirked the dis- 
agreeable task of gathering in this crop, by slip- 
ping out of life altogether. An uncle of Mrs. 
Wells had volunteered to educate the children, 
with the proviso that each must help herself and 
the others as soon as her school days were over. 
On this June evening, therefore, Clara Wells saw 
herself standing on the threshold of a new and 
formidable life. The beauty, the charm of man- 
ner, the quick imaginative mind, which were her 
inheritance from her scapegrace father, had al- 
ready brought her half a score of callow admir- 
ers, and one or two persistent suitors. Of these, 
Richard Ware believed himself preferred, and 
lived in a rosy dream of hope and content—a 
dream which he meant to-night to make real. 
He found Clara sitting in the western porch, 
looking out over the darkening bay. The odor 
of honeysuckle and climbing rose made a fit at- 
mosphere for her warm beauty, fairer than ever 
in the pale twilight. 

“For what are you watching, Clara?” asked 
the young man, sitting down on the step at her 
feet. 

“Only to see my ship come in,” she said, 
“laden with treasure from my castles in Spain. 
It is overdue, you see, having been expected for 
some years, and I am naturally anxious.” 

He bent forward and took her pretty hands. 
“Dear Clara,” he said, “ believe that it has come, 
with me for pilot and master, and my heart’s 
great love for cargo. It shall make you richer 
than your dreams. Say that you will have it.” 





The girl sat quite still for some minutes, still 
looking out over the wide bay. Then she laid 
her hand on the young man’s head in a ma- 
ternally caressing sort of way. “Dear Dick,” 
she said, “you are twenty-two, and I am nine- 
teen. You have two thousand dollars a year as 
clerk, and I have a very few clothes and some 
dozens of books that have been given to me. 
Besides that dowry, I should bring you three per- 
sons incapable yet of helping themselves, whom 
I am pledged to help from this night on. Do 
you believe there ever was a love which could 
stand the fret and iar and worry of such a fu- 
ture as you ask at my hands? It would mean 
hopeless drudgery, mean slaving for bread and 
clothes, premature age and listlessness, and the 
wearing out of affection. And if you fancy that 
you care so much for me as to be unterrified by 
such a prospect, do you suppose that I am self- 
ish enough to let you incur the burden? You 
have a good mind, dear Dick, and this magnifi- 
cent world begs you to know something of it. 
If you remain a counting-house clerk all your 
days, at least it shall not be my fault. I am go- 
ing away the moment a situation opens. And 
until the other girls have finished school, I shall 
have no future apart from them and my mother.” 

“ But, Clara, I shall be advanced soon; and I 
should despise myself if I could take their strong 
support from your mother and sisters, and not 
offer them one in return. Of course I desired 
to have them with us. Five persons can be very 
— in a small way on two thousand dol- 

rs.” 

“Oh, Dick, don’t you know that I hate small 
ways, and that I have never been ‘comfortable,’ 
as you call it, since papa died? To-night I want- 
ed you to see me in my graduation dress, and 
I had to change it because I could not afford to 
expose a trumpery shilling muslin to the damp. 
It must remain my best gown for half a dozen 
summers, perhaps. Oh, how I detest these stiff 
prints, and shapeless shoes, and flimsy ribbons, 
and all the other subterfuges of genteel poverty ! 
If you marry a family, Dick, your wife will wear 
black alpaca o’ Sundays to the end of the chap- 
ter, and I’m so tired of black alpaca. I'll go 
forth into the world and conquer a black silk in- 
stead.” 


“ But will you wait for me, Clara? You ought 
to have diamonds and velvets and all possible 
splendors, my queen. And you shall, Only say 
that you will take them at my hands, and I shall 
not count it hard to wait and work. Promise, 
dear.” 

“No, Dick dear. I am awfully worldly-wise 
for a girl of nineteen. There is a Becky Sharp 
in me, I do believe, to be developed under foster- 
ing circumstanee. I want the diamonds and the 
velvets, but I don’t want you to shut your young 
life in to their attainment. You can do better. 
No, I will not even promise not to marry some 
rich man. I can bring him what is an even ex- 
change—gentle breeding and culture and good 
looks. I don’t like hard work, I don’t like pinch- 
ing even as a filial duty, and I can’t tell how long 
I shall hold out.” 

“Oh, Clara, if you loved me you could not 
talk so! You would wait, as Rachel waited for 
Jacob.” 

“Yes, to have you take some tender-eyed Leah 
meantime, I suppose. And there is no hint 
that Rachel could have done better. Jacob was 
thrifty, and the other young men, if there were 
any, didn’t have larger flocks and herds. Be- 
sides, what were fourteen years in that unevent- 
ful, vegetating age? Fourteen days are longer 
now, with their opportunities of growth and ac- 
tion. I want to see the world’s fine society. I 
want to look on every sod, or pavement, or build- 
ing of this globe which genius or heroism has 
made memorable. I want to study art. I want 
to be felt as a power in the world—I, an we 
norant provincial without a sixpence. If it wi 
be any comfort to you, I am willing to tell you, 
Richard, that I fancy myself in love with you 
to-day, and here. But what do we, boy and girl 
who have grown up together, know about that 
matter even? In one little year of absence you 
may have far outgrown me, with my worldliness 
and pettiness, and found "the sweet madonna 
whom Heaven meant for you. In one little year 
I may have proved that all the tendencies of my 
undisciplined nature lead away from you, and to- 
ward some middle-aged sage. My father’s and 
mother’s was a school-boy romance of first love, 
and they were wretched even before poverty came. 
Perhaps I never shall marry. Certainly I will 
not until I have lived a little of my individual 
life.” 

“ And where and how is this individual life to 
be lived, Clara ?” 

“J wish I knew. Mr. Stone, dear good mas- 
ter that he is, has been trying to find work for 
me. Ah, here he comes, with news, I hope. 
Good-evening, Sir. You have letters. You need 
not mind speaking before Richard. I have been 
telling him my plans, or want of them.” 

The benignant master smiled kindly on the 
young couple, whose story he fancied that he 
read. ‘Very well, then,” he said. “But you 
must both be prepared for a present total ab- 
sence of ‘ Richard’ from all schemes of a career, 
Clara, I have two situations to offer you: the first 
is that of teacher at the old Maple Ridge board- 
ing-school, at a salary of six hundred dollars the 
first year.” 

“ And the other ?” 

“The other is a sort of superintendency in 
the great house of Furlong Foot, in New Baby- 
lon. Furlong was a chum of mine, a good fel- 
low, in college, and I wrote him about you. If 
you go there, you begin with a thousand dollars 
and fixed hours of work—from eight to six. 
Your evenings, therefore, will be your own, with 
a midsummer vacation of a fortnight.” 

“ And you think I could give satisfaction ?” 

“T have no doubt of it. You understand book- 
keeping pretty thoroughly. You write French 





and German readily enough for business necessi- 
ties. You will soon rise. But, Clara, you must 
remember that a female clerk in New Babylon is 
indistinguishable from a saleswoman to the eye 
of fashion, which tabooes both. That fine society 
for which you long will have none of you ; where- 
as, aS a , you might be allowed to pitch 
your tent upon its outskirts, and sometimes cross 
its shining fields.” 

“But I will make it desire me,” said the girl, 
with her eyes shining. “TI will begin as clerk, 
and I will end with a salon. I know I should 
hate the petty life of a boarding-school, and I 
have not patience for stupidity and emptiness, as 
you have, dear old master. Thank you. I will 

to-morrow, and in a year you shall see that I 


“¢The king himself hath followed her when 
she hath walked before,’ eh, Clara? Well, my 
child, you are wanted at once, and Richard will 
not thank me for taking more of your little time. 
When can you go?” 

“To-morrow, Mentor.” 

“ Oh, Clara, not to-morrow!” 

“Certainly, Dick. I haven’t a spare penny to 
increase my possessions withal, and such as I have 
can be deposited in ten minutes’ time in one 
diminutive trunk. One-half of our allowance 
stops this day because I am out of school, and I 
must put it back in the family purse as soon as 
it may be. Good-night, Dick. Good-night, dear 
master. I must talk it over with mamma.” 

The two men walked down the street together. 
“What is it, Richard ?” said the elder, present- 
ly. “It is not long since you were one of my 
boys, and the habit of the father confessor is 
strong.” 

“TI am crying for the moon, Sir. I thought 
she cared about me, and she will not give me 
any promise ; so I sulked.” 

“She is right, my dear boy. I am not sure 
whether she ought to marry any man. First, 
she stands by accident in a man’s place, and is 
not free to think of woman’s joys. Second, she 
is more man than woman at this period of her 
life: she inherits her father’s sensuous nature, 
worldly ambition, love of ease, with her mother’s 
strong will and persistence; it is a dangerous 
legacy for a woman, handicapped as women are. 
As a man she would have made name, fame, and 
money; as herself, she may only gain a heart- 
break. You must let her outgrow this turbu- 
lent, exacting youth of hers, unfettered and alone, 
if you would win the ripe, disciplined woman.” 

“ But I would save her from mistakes.” 

“ My dear boy, no man living could dothat. Of 
course she will make perilous, almost fatal, mis- 
takes. Such natures can learn no otherwise. But 
with her they will be stepping-stones to higher 
things. Ten years from now Clara will be the 
perfect woman, nobly planned.” 

Ware groaned. The master smiled. 

“Which is as if I said ten centuries? Ten 
years seem short enough to my old eyes, Master 
Dick, and are none too long for you to grow to 
her stature. Tell me about the famous pump, 
my lad.” 

Ware’s face lighted up. 
it at last, Sir. I’ve tested it again and again, and 
I can’t find a flaw. They'll take hold of it at the 
mill if it works, and I shall be a rich man. 
wouldn’t tell Clara while there’s a doubt. But it 
may be I who shall give her the place she longs 
for, after all.” 

“Let us hope so. And, Dick, don’t go moping 
round to-morrow, and make it harder for the poor 
child to go. I can see that it hurts her, though 
she laughs.’ 


“T do believe I have 


At the end of her first year Clara Wells was 
cashier and confidential clerk of the great retail 
house of Furlong & Foot, She had studied its 
affairs with constant diligence. The artistic eye 
which she inherited from her father was offend- 
ed by the incongruous arrangement of the crowd- 
ed shop. She suggested changes here and there, 
massing of colors, managing of background, alter- 
ing of lights. People began to come to see this 
extraordinary bazar. The partners, much inter- 
ested, consulted her judgment. She advised the 
introduction of certain new departments, at that 
time unheard of in their line of trade. They hes- 
itated, but consented. Fashionable ladies were 
delighted, and profits proved large. The house 
saw that this ingenious brain should be used in 
the direction of affairs, and promoted her again 
and again. She had conquered her black silk 
long ago; she had put more money in the family 
purse than she had dared to hope; she had dis- 
covered, with satisfaction, that she had a first-rate 
business head; and still all that she longed for 
seemed afar off. Furlong & Foot’s confidential 
clerk had no more part in the social circle whose 
representatives daily brushed idly by her solitary 
desk than the porter who carried their parcels. 
Yet these were women no better bred than she, 
much less well taught, seldom so handsome, and 
not half so useful. She was not in the least mor- 
bid about a lack of recognition. Hitherto, she 
said to herself, there had been nothing in her to 
recognize. At five minutes to eight every morn- 
ing she had opened the little gate of her high pen 
and become a calculating machine, an animated 
manual of Profit and loss, a tradesman’s guide. 
At five minutes past six she had closed the 
little gate, and re-appeared as a very tired and 
dull young woman, who must give some time 
and thought and handiwork to her clothes, write 
letters home, study at least the markets and the 
general news of the journals in her determination 
to comprehend her business in its fullest scope, 
who must practice enough to make her music a 
serviceable tool in society, and read a good book 
now and then for her hungry mind’s sake. What 
was there left of her, body or brain, which any 
sane mortal would desire ? 

But now she could afford to hire her sewing, 
to delegate certain routine work, to occupy a new 
territory on her map of life. She had met by 
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accident a well-known journalist—a lady of lit- 
erary reputation and established social rank. By 
her she had been kindly invited to her weekly re- 
ceptions. “It is the first step,” she thought, with 
beating heart. “I will go.” 

Plainly this was a door not barred with gold 
nor opened but to golden keys. The spacious 
rooms were filled with men and women whose 
names she honored—authors, artists, actors, jour- 
nalists, men of science, famous travellers. She- 
had never heard such talking. The atmosphere 
became electric. She felt that she, too, could 
talk. Her eyes shone; hercolor rose. The most 
apropos little speeches seemed to make themselves 
with her voice. She was not only beautiful, but 
brilliant. Her début was certainly a success. 

When her second year was half done, Mr. Fur- 
long offered her a Christmas gift of his heart, 
hand, and fortune. This grave, handsome, elderly 
bachelor had treated her from the first with a fine 
courtesy and respect. She liked him thoroughly. 
“ Poor Dick!” she sighed, softly, to herself. “It 
is far better so for him also.” So she wrote him 
a sisterly letter of farewell; and in three weeks 
Mr. and Mrs. Furlong sailed for Europe. 

Four enchanted years had Clara Furlong in the 
Old World, ripening under prosperous sunshine 
into a sumptuous womanhood, and returning to 
make her drawing-room in New Babylon a gen- 
uine salon. She sometimes smiled to herself at 
thinking how vast her old ambitions had seemed 
to her, how easily she had compassed them, and 
how smaller than pin-points they had become. 
And sometimes she vaguely wondered whether 
life with Dick would have involved deeper expe- 
riences and larger vision. But one day she ceased 
to smile and wonder, for, with one swift turn of 
Fortune’s whirling wheel, her husband was a bank- 
rupt and a paralytic. 


The crowded cars seemed to seethe and blis- 
ter in the scorching summer sun. Dust filtered 
through the closed blinds, and the cinder-laden 
air burned instead of cooling. Two little curly- 
headed babies, of two years old and four, fidgeted 
and murmured on their flaming plush-covered 
sofa. The lady with them, in worn mourning 
robes, played with them, talked to them, diverted 
them, with an unwearied ingenuity and patience. 
But when the train ran into the great junction 
station of Deerfield, she rose with a deep sigh of 
relief. ‘ Now, little ones,” she said, “mamma 
can get you some nice cool milk. Robby, sit very 
still, and take care of Dicky, and watch to see 
mamma come through that door with both hands 
full of things for her brave little men.” 

Robby sat bolt-upright, a large sense of re- 
sponsibility looking out of his steadfast eyes. 
Dicky cuddled up to his protector, serenely confi- 
dent of future bliss. Trains ran in and out, 
screeching like demons. Men on the platforms 
rushed and shouted as if the world’s work were 
to be finished in the five minutes’ pause of the 
Limited Express. The warning bell rang. The 
wheels began slowly turning. Four blue eyes 
were still fixed upon the door, through which no 
mamma came. As the train glided out into the 
daylight a new passenger caught sight of the 
waiting children. 

“Whose boys are you?” he asked, eagerly, 
slipping into the empty seat. 

“ Mamma’s,” said Robby. 

“ And who is mamma, dear ?” 

“Mammais— Mamma says we is not to talk to 
peoples. She said she’d come froo that door with 
bofe hands full, and we is so ’tarved!” added poor 
Robby, obedient but wretched. 

“Good heavens! she must have been left at 
Deerfield!” exclaimed their new friend. “Con- 
ductor, where can I telegraph back to Deerfield 
that these children are in safe hands ?” 

“Not till you reach West Chatham—6.30. 
Probably the lady will take the 5.20. Better dis- 
patch to Jones, conductor, also.” 

“Now, Robby, see here. It’s going to take 
mamma a long time to find what she wanted, and 
she would like to have you stay with me till she 
comes back. And in my bag I think there are 
some great big sweet oranges. Your papa’s 
name was Mr. Furlong, was it not ?” 

“Yes; he died ten, seven, two months ago. 
Mamma was sorry. Is dose velly big olanges ? 
*Cause Dicky’s hungry; he’s so little, and it’s so 
hot.” 

“We'll see. Here’s one. And did you ever 
hear about the crocodile that lived in an orange 
grove, and couldn’t pick one because he was so 
short, and didn’t have any stilts? Well, I'll tell 

you.” 

; That morning Mr. Richard Ware had felt sure 
that business required him in Lowell before dark. 
But now he found ample time to take his captives 
to the best hotel of Chatham, put them tenderly 
to bed, and return to the station on the chance 
of finding their distracted mother. When she 
stepped on the platform he thought how superb- 
ly handsome she had grown, but he only said, 
“They are sound asleep, Mrs. Furlong, and they’ve 
been as jolly as wood-sawyers, I assure you. But 
as you won’t believe me till you’ve seen them, a 
carriage is waiting for you.” 

“Oh, Richard,” she said, “I think I died a 
thousand deaths before I got your dispatch. How 
good, how good, you were! How few men would 
have noticed two little unknown waifs !” 

“ Probably I shouldn’t, if I hadn’t known your 
little urchins at a glance. They are startlingly 
like you, Clara; and though ‘the children of Alice 
call Bertram father,’ they are like no other chil- 
den in the world to me, notwithstanding.” 

“You are very good, Richard.” 

“Qn the contrary, Iam very depraved. I have 
been pumping those innocent babies with the 
most ingenious persistence, abusing their new-born 
confidence in me in an absolutely shameless way ; 
and translating their dialect into English as well 
as I can, and filling up certain gaps in their nar- 
rative with my own preternatural acuteness of in- 
ference, I discover that you have been working 








yourself half to death to take care of them, that 
you are about to consign them to your mother, and 
break your heart about them, in order that you 
may be freer to complete your own suicide under 
the name of earning your bread, and that you 
told me the blackest sort of fib when you answer- 
ed my offer of help, after Mr. Furlong’s death, 
oe the declaration that you didn’t need any 
thing.” 

“ Richard, could I take your money when—” 

“When you didn’t take me? Certainly, and 
of course. You didn’t need me, and you did need 
that. As I told you then, I have more than I 
shall ever use, and, as I tell you now, no other 
woman will ever have any claim upon it. Your 
small men are in this room, and I’ll wait outside 
for you. Oh, don’t apologize. That is what I 
have been doing for the last ten or fifteen years, 
you know.” 

Presently Clara opened the door. “ Robby is 
awake, and calling for Uncle Dick,” she said. 

“ What is it, Robby ?” 

“Couldn’t you live with me and Dicky and 
mamma, and tell me about crockendyles evely 
day ?” 

“T should like it of all things, Robby, if mam- 
ma will let me. I’ve asked her several times al- 
ready.” 

“Oh, please, mamma, let Uncle Dicky come! 
He knows such nice crockendyles and fings. 
Please, mamma !” 

“*A little child shall lead them,’” said Uncle 
Dicky, under his breath. 

“ Richard,” said Clara, “ eight years ago I was 
a selfish, ambitious schemer, utterly unfit for you. 
Now, at least, I can appreciate your worth, but—” 

“ Robby,” said Uncle Dick, “ when an alliance 
is desirable between two great powers, and con- 
ditions are difficult to settle, an envoy extraordi- 
nary is commissioned to facilitate an agreement. 
And I think, on the whole, you are the most suc- 
cessful ambassador I ever heard of.” 





“GOING TO BED.” 
See illustration on page 580. 

‘THIS pretty picture appeals with mute elo- 

quence to every mother’s heart. How cun- 
ningly the artist has depicted the infantile beau- 
ty of the sleepy child, who, with parted lips and 
long lashes drooping over the heavy violet eyes, 
languidly raises his hand for his mother’s never- 
failing caress as she carries him herself to his 
bed, unwilling to trust her chubby treasure to 
other arms! And what tender emotion fills the 
mother’s heart as she gazes into her darling’s 
face and murmurs “Good-night!’ The beauti- 
ful head, with its wealth of fair hair carelessly 
twisted in a classic knot, and its graceful poise, 
is Madonna-like in its beauty as it is bowed over 
the rosy babe. And the picture loses none of its 
charm by being so familiar to the eye, repeated 
as it is, more or less closely, in every household 
in the land wherein a loving mother tenderly 
cradles her cherub in her arms and lays him in 
his couch, breathing over him an adjuration that 
he may be shielded from harm during the dark 
hours when the world lies defenseless under the 
protection of the good Father of All. 





SACHETS. 

R perfuming dressing-cases, linen - presses, 

bureau and case drawers, and similar re- 
ceptacles for linen and clothing, nothing can be 
so appropriate as the sachet, whether it be the 
dainty silken or fancy paper one adapted to the 
dressing-case, or the delicate linen one of the linen- 
presses. 

For the former a pretty variety is made as fol- 
lows (this may be varied by using different mate- 
tials and styles of embroidery to afford a dozen 
different kinds): Take soft silk or velvet, and cut 
pieces like the soles of a small shoe, about four 
inches long and one and a half wide, tack them 
in a little frame (a small slate frame answers 
well), and sketch upon each some design, such 
as a graceful vine with two vine leaves, and clus- 
ters of grapes with tendrils. Baste a little raw 
cotton on the leaves and cover it with soft white 
paper, cut to shape and neatly tacked. Take a 
strand of chalk white beads, as large as a grain 
of mustard, perhaps, and with a needleful of 
thread sew the strand from the centre of the 
leaf to the edge, row after row, until the entire 
leaf is covered; then form veins of gold beads, 
sewed on singly, using larger ones at the base and 
smaller ones toward the edge. Let the beads lie 
so closely that all the paper is covered. Cover 
the grape outlines with larger single beads of the 
wax (imitation of pearl) variety, a bead for each 
grape (those the size of a shot are best for this 
purpose). Make the stalks and tendrils of chalk 
or crystal beads. 

Cut two pieces of fine wadding cotton, and 
sprinkling an odor powder thickly between them, 
cover with the embroidered silk, and tack the 
edges together, then bind with narrow ribbon, and 
edge with ruching or a narrow lace, with a bow 
of narrow ribbon on each side. We have always 
found these pretty sachets sell well at fancy fairs, 
and they are very appropriate for a simple gift. 

Or cut two pieces of silk four inches long and 
two wide, embroider some tasteful design on the 
lower end of each piece, or gum a pretty little em- 
bossed or decalcomanie “ scrap,” such as a “ head” 
either of a human face, or a fox, dog, or other an- 
imal, a tiny bouquet, or a bright butterfly. Cut 
the corners off one end of each, and sew the other 
ends together in the form of a little bag, which 
turn, and then fill closely with cotton thickly 
sprinkled with perfume powder; gather the bag 


together, leaving one-third above the stuffed 4 


part, thus forming a pointed end; tie a piece of 
narrow ribbon lightly round the gathered part, 
trim the entire edge with a narrow silken fringe 
or lace, and fasten a small but full bow of the 
narrow ribbon on each side of the band, spread- 





ing the pointed end out above them. These are 
the French sachets of the perfumers. 

Again, cut a strip of jardiniére canvas, using 
the wide-meshed gold variety with scarlet or 
green trimmings, and silver with pale. blue, lav- 
ender pink, or “ gas-light” green. Let the strip 
be four inches long and two wide, line it with 
silk of any of the colors just mentioned, cutting 
it to extend two inches beyond each side; then 
with coarse embroidery silk of some contrasting 
color, as black with scarlet, white with pink, buff 
with blue, ete., secure the canvas (called gold and 
silver perforated card) to the silk in large crossed 
stitches, taken over the meshes of the canvas. If 
admired, work some design on the canvas before 
lining it, using chenille of the same color as the 
silk, but the canvas is sufficiently elegant with- 
out. Unite the edges of the canvas, sew up the 
silken ends very neatly, and fill the whole with 
highly perfumed cotton ; then gather the ends of 
the silk so as to form a ruche at each end, and 
running ribbons through the casings, draw them 
up closely, leaving long silken strings, which are 
tied together, whereby to hang up the sachet. 
Pass pieces of chenille or silver or gold cord 
around the places where the canvas joins the 
silk ends, and fasten ornamental balls to depend 
from them. This is an elegant hanging sachet. 

For linen-presses make cases of the shape of 
the French sachets, from Swiss muslin, tarlatan, 
or bobbinet, fill with the scented cotton first in- 
cased in rose-colored or pink tarlatan, then trim 
with lace and tie with ribbons. 








BESSIE’S BIRD STORIES. 


THE SNOWBIRD. 


Wt our little friend shoals nea? CMP 
She’d know the Winter Wren is near. 

Pip, pip-pip, pip, pip-chip, chi 

Oh, now I see her r eyes 
She’s heard; and oh, how fast she flies! 

“Good-morning, Miss Bessie. Do you want 
company to-day? Then I will leave with you lit- 
tle Mrs. Snowbird, a friend that I have been vis- 
iting at Isolabella Island, up in Schroon Lake. 
I have brought her home with me to tell you her 
story. She is a nice, friendly little bird, and, 
like me, is a winter inhabitant of the Northern 
and Middle States. She will tell you her family 
history very nicely, I know. Good-by, Bessie; 
good-by, Snowbird. We will meet by the cur- 
rant bush down by the garden gate. Pip, pip- 
pip, pip, pip-chip, chip-r-r-r.” 

Snowsirp. “ You, then, are the birds’ friend 
of whom Winter Wren has been telling me. 
Well, I like your looks very much, and shall be 
happy if I succeed in making you a friend to 
Snowbirds. But, dear, all this time you have 
been standing in the door, and I fear you will 
take cold. Shall not we go in? ‘Will I take 
a seat?’ Oh no, thank you; birds never sit 
down; they either stand or perch. If you will 
take the large easy-chair over there by the win- 
dow, and permit me to perch on its arm by your 
side, I think we will be comfortable. There! 
How pleasant it is here! Now, if you wish, I will 
tell you the history of Snowbirds. 

“Our family name is Fringillide—seed-eaters ; 
and to this family belong all birds that live on 
seeds. Little Mr. Canary here is a seed-eater, 
and belongs to our family; and although we 
look very little alike, we are more nearly related 
than Winter Wren and I. My name is Junco 
hyemalis, or Snowbird; but I am often called by 
the farmers ‘Black Chipping-Bird.’ Dear old 
farmers! They are always kind to us; and so 
long as they are, it don’t make any difference by 
what name they call us. 

“Our native home, like Winter Wren’s, is in 
British America. We make our appearance 
south of the St. Lawrence in October. We are 
well known, and the most numerous of all birds 
that visit you from the North. Although very 
small, we are great travellers. In our native 
country you might journey hundreds of miles 
and not a day pass that, along the road, you 
would not see some of us, and often in large 
flocks. When winter approaches, and we come 
to the States for a milder climate, the family is 
broken into small parties, and scatters through 
the country more than when at home. Here we 
are most generally seen in flocks of thirty or for- 
ty on the borders of woods, among fallen and de- 
cayed leaves—always flying into trees when. dis- 
turbed. As the weather grows colder we move 
nearer to farm-houses and villages, and on the 
approach of what is called ‘falling weather’ we 
assemble in larger flocks, and are seen along the 
road-sides, perched on weeds, diligently searching 
for seeds. Some farmers consider it a warning 
of a storm when they see us so busy and so nu- 
merous. After a heavy fall of snow has hidden 
the weeds, we become quite domestic, gathering 
about farm-buildings, skipping over the yard, 
picking up here and there a stray seed, and if by 
chance the doors are open, in on to the barn 
floor. Hunger drives away fear, and often makes 
little birds bold to seek food from places where 
in times of plenty they would not dare togo. In 
the depth of winter we even venture to large 
cities, crowding around door-steps early in the 
morning, picking up crumbs that have been scat- 
tered there by some kindly hand—some thought- 
ful little boy or girl that has remembered the 
Snowbird. 

“Just here I want to tell you a little incident 
that happened to me last winter, by which I came 
near losing my life. I am reminded of it by 
your asking me if Snowbirds always find enough 
to eat in the winter; for the little girl that saved 
my life at that time asked me the same question. 

“Tt was a cold, snowy morning, and eight Snow- 
birds, I being one of the number, were merrily 
chirping about the door-step of a large house in 
the upper part of the city, busy picking up the 
crumbs that had been thrown to us by a little 
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girl who stood in the window watching us. We 
were as happy as any little birds could well be, 
never once thinking that harm would come te 
us while near so kind a friend as the little girl 
seemed. She had been very generous—throwing 
to us a great many more crumbs than we could 
eat—so, after consulting with my companions, I 
started to go back to a thicket just out of the 
city, where we had left some friends, to cai! them 
in to the feast. I had risen from the ground 
and was about to fly away, when I received a sud- 
den shock, a heavy blow on my side, that sent 
me reeling back. I realized that I was falling, 
and saw my companions flying hastily away, ap- 
parently in great fright. Every thing then be- 
came dark to me, and I suppose I must have 
fainted. What I next remember is hearing 
some one in a whisper ask: ‘ Do you think Birdie 
is dead, mamma? He has lain so still all the 
time, I am afraid he is.’ I opened my eyes, in 
great surprise, to find that I was wrapped in soft 
flannel, and lying in a basket that stood in the 
sunshine. I felt lame, but there having been no 
bones broken, I perched upon the handle of the 
basket and asked my little friend what Aad hap- 
pened. ‘Why, don’t you remember?’ she ex- 
claimed. I shook my head, and she laughingly 
said—for she felt happy then—‘I will tell you. 
Early yesterday morning, before I had had my 
breakfast, you and some other little Snowbirds 
came to our door, chirping, flitting, and peering 
about as if you were hungry. I crumbed some 
bread and threw it out, then went to the window 
to see you enjoy it. You soon flew up as if to go 
off. Just then, happening to turn toward the 
street, I saw a mischievous-looking boy making a 
snow-ball. Thinking he might throw it at you, 
I ran to the door to prevent him. But, with all 
my haste, I was too late. He had thrown the 
ball, hitting you and frightening the other birds 
away. You fell to the ground, and I thought 
you were killed, but mamma said you were only 
stunned ; so we brought you in, wrapped you in 
flannel, and put you in this little basket, where 
you have lain as still as a dead bird ever since. 
But here you are, alive and, I guess, hungry,’ she 
said; and away she ran to get something for me 
to eat. She soon returned with a bit of bread 
that she had dipped first into milk and then 
into sugar, saying she thought that would make 
me feel stronger. As she held it, I ate from her 
fingers. It was a very sweet morsel; and when 
I told her it was the nicest meal I had ever had, 
she asked me what Snowbirds found to eat in 
the winter, besides crumbs given to them, and if 
they never starved to death. I told her I had 
never known a Snowbird to starve to death; that 
when we could find nothing about houses, we al- 
ways went to some sheltered place in the open 
country, where, in the corners of fields, on the 
banks of creeks, or along fences, standing above 
the snow, the little bird was pretty sure to find 

Large weeds 

Filled with seeds, 

On which he feeds 

Whenever he needs. 

“T was not very strong yet, but I told the little 
girl I thought I had better go and seek my com- 
panions. She and her mamma were very sorry 
to part with me, but they kindly opened the win- 
dow ; so, thanking them for what they had done 
for me, and bidding them farewell, I flew away 
to the woods, where I found my friends and 
gave them a great surprise, for they had thought 
I was surely killed. 

“There! I did not think it would take me so 
long to tell the story of the little girl. I guess 
now we will go back to the history ; for it is get- 
ting late, and Mrs. Wren will be waiting. Let 
me see: I believe I finished telling you how 
and where we spend the winter. In the month 
of April, when the days are longer and warmer, 
we seek woods, thickets, and shady hill-sides, 
where we remain till the last of the month. 
Then we assemble in large companies and return 
to the North, build our nests, and rear our young. 

“ Ornithologists, who make birds their study, 
call us the best nest-builders that build in the 
ground. Usually we put our nest in a hole of 
some low bank by the road-side, near a wood, 
partially concealing the entrance. Sometimes, 
however, we scratch a hole in a mossy knoll in 
the woods, and build there, or in an old stump, 
or in a tuft of grass in a thicket of bushes. The 
nest is made of grass, mosses, and leaves, and 
lined with hair, so it is very strong, soft, and 
pretty. The female always makes the nest, the 
male helping only to bring the grass, leaves, and 
hair. After it is finished, the little mother lays 
four spotted eggs in it; and there she sits, keep- 
ing them warm with the heat of her body and 
feathers, until the little birdlings peck through 
the shell and come forth into life. 

“ Now the father bird is kept very busy; for he 
not only has to provide food for himself and his 
little ones, but for the mother too; for if she 
should leave the nest the young birds would be 
chilled, or perhaps carried off. Just as soon as 
they begin to be strong, she helps her mate, and 
both work cheerily and happily, happy in their 
love of each other and their little ones. 

“We are a winter bird. Our upper parts are 
gray, like the winter sky; our under parts white, 
like the winter snow. We are somewhat larger 
than Canaries, measuring six and a quarter inch- 
es in length, while Canary is only five and a quar- 
ter inches. I do not expect, dear, you will re- 
member these figures, but you will remember, 
when you think of Snowbird, that he is a little 
longer than your Canary. 

“ Here ends his history. 

“Now I must go.” 
“Oh no!” 
“T can’t stay to tea, 
For, see! 
It’s already dark. 
And hark! 
How the wind blows! 
How fast it snows! 


Tt must be very cold. 
I’m glad my story’s told.” 
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closed in front at the left side, and is trimmed with ruffles and a 
piping of silk, and with pink roses. Pleated silk belt finished 
with a rosette. 


Zephyr Dress and Canvas Grenadine Fichu, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue dress of blue zephyr consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and 
basque. The skirt is trimmed with a box-pleated flounce of the 
material. The trimming for the over-skirt and basque consists 
of side-pleated ruffles of the material edged with lace and bows 
of light and dark blue gros grain ribbon. The fichu is made of 
écru canvas grenadine trimmed with embroidery. Fig. 3, page 


€3 





Pink Casumere Dress.—Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 573.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-7. 


Border for Lingerie.—Imitation Lace. 

Havine transferred the design to linen, baste thereon Brussels 
net. For the flowers run on medallion point lace braid, which is 
partly overcast and partly button-hole stitched on the net foun- 
dation with fine thread. The outlines of the leaves are run with 
a double thread of medium-sized cotton, and the net is darned 
with fine thread as shown by the illustration. Cut away the net 
inside of the flowers, and work the lace stitches with fine thread. 
The upper edge of the border is finished with plain point lace 
braid. 


White Mousseline de Laine Dress. 


Tue skirt of this dress is made of net, and is covered on the 
bottom twenty-four inches deep with white mousseline de laine, 
and trimmed with a side-pleated ruffle of the material and with 
white silk fringe ornamented with wax beads. Cover the skirt 
with the material as shown by the illustration, the edge of which 
is cut in deep scallops and trimmed with ruches of white silk. 
The short waist with heart-shaped neck and half-long sleeves is 








Fig. 1.—Zernyr Dress anp Canvas Grenapine Ficuv. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 573, and Fig. 3, Page 572.] 


572, shows a section of the border 
in full size. Having transferred 
the design to the material, edge the 
flowers in chain stitch with blue 
filling silk in a dark shade, and 
fill them in chain stitch and point 
Russe with silk in a lighter shade 
of the same color. For the calyxes 
stretch triple gold threads, and fast- 
en them with satin and overcast 
stitches of dark olive green silk. 
For the flowers use alternately pink, 
blue, and lilac silk. The stems and 
leaves are edged in chain stitch 
with dark olive green silk. Inside 
of these stretch triple gold threads, 
and overcast them with light olive 
green silk. Silver thread may be 
used instead of gold thread. 


Monogram.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 572. 
TxHIs monogram is worked in cross 
stitch with worsted or silk in two 
colors. 


Pink Cashmere Hood. 

See illustration on page 573. 
Tus hood of pink cashmere is 
turned up in a revers in front, and 


Fig. 1.—Inp1a Casumere Petertne.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, Page 573.] 
is trimmed with cream-colored lace 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 27 and 28, 
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Whrre Movsseirne pe Larwe Dress. 


two inches and seven-eighths wide. A ruche of pink cashmere 
trims the back: _ Bows of pink gros grain ribbon an inch and a 
quarter wide complete the trimming, 


Design for Pillow Roll. 
See illustration on page 572. 
Tus design is worked on a crochet foundation with chenille and 
filling silk in point Russe embroidery. The colors may be select- 
ed to suit the taste. 


Borders for Lingerie—White Embroidery.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 572. 

Tnese borders are worked on batiste or linen in satin, overcast, 
and herring-bone stitch, and are edged with button-hole stitch 
scallops, 

Ecru Pongee Hood. 
See illustration on page 573. 

Tuts hood of écru pongee is trimmed on the edge with knotted 

fringe of the same color. The crown is shirred on cord nine 






NDIA CASHMERE Peiertne.—Front.—[See Fig. 1 ; and Fig. 3, Page 573.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 27 and 28, 
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times in perpendicular rows at intervals of an 
inch and three-quarters. A band of pale blue 
velvet and a bow of écru pongee are set in front. 
A velvet bow serves for closing. 


Blue Lustring and Gauze Hood. 


See illustration on page 573. 


Tus hood is made of pale blue lustring cover- 
ed with white silk gauze, and is trimmed with 
bows of light blue satin ribbon an inch and a 
quarter wide and white lace three-quarters of an 
inch wide, Satin ribbons serve for closing. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Equestaiznne.—We can furnish you a cut paper 
pattern of the short scant English riding-habit, cut 
with a gored side that hangs smoothly when the knee 
is over the pommel ; the price is 25 cents. 

F. L. B.—A comma is always placed after the name 
of each member of a firm, as Arnold, Constable, & Co. 

Mies M. 8. R.—Directions for making Indian jars 
for pot-pourri were given in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XL. 

Inquirner.—The most stylish plan for arranging a 
large lace shaw] as a small stylish mantilla is illustrated 
and described in Bazar No. 24, Vol. XI. You can not 
do better than to follow this design. 

A.—Make your lawn dress a Pleated Blouse and 
Long Draped Over-Skirt by the pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 30, Vol. XI. Edge it with torchon lace in- 
stead of pleated trimming. 

Mra. A. 8. R.—We have not the cut paper pattern of 
the Swiss Muslin Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 24. It 
could be made up either with or without lining, or 
over a slip of white silk in princesse shape. If the 
waist alone is lined with siik, it should extend to the 
edge of the basque in front, and quite as low behind. 
The princesse polonaise pattern with basque front 
and apron over-skirt could easily be changed into this 
design. You will find the pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 18, Vol. XI. 

A Scxssorisrr.—lIllustrations of linen dusters and 
travelling cloaks generally have been given in late 
numbers of the Bazar. For further hints about them 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 30, Vol. XI. 

Mrs. A. L. D.—Combine black velvet with your 
checked silk in bias bands and asa vest. The cut pa- 
per pattern of the French Coat Dress illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 16, Vol. X1., is what you want. Fringe is still 
very fashionable. Have a white chip bonnet with the 
coronet faced with black velvet. Trim the outside 
with cream-colored ribbon and a cream white ostrich 
tip, with two or three dark red Jacqueminot roses. 

G. A. G., ann Orners.—We do not give addresses in 
this column, nor do we answer questions by mail. 

Mes. J. J.—The postage to Great Britain on cut pa- 
per patterns is at the rate of two cents for four ounces, 

Muyton T,—The expression, “‘ A gay Lothario,” orig- 
inated in a character in Don Quixote. 

J. W. R.—We do not know whether you can match 
your striped sample, but it will look well combined 
with darker brown de bége. The Princesse Polonaise 
with Basque Front illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XL, 
is an excellent design for remodelling dresses, as the 
different parts can be made of quite different mate- 
rials. The pattern is 25 cents.—Answers in this col- 
umn are free of charge. 

Trovstirsome.—Use crocheted buttons on your black 
grenadine dress. Those in bullet shape are more styl- 
ish than flat ones. 

Ranxen.—The favorite design for lawn dresses like 
your sample is a yoke waist with pleats coming low 
down on the hips like a basque. The overskirt is 
turned up in front in washer-woman style, and the 
demi-trained skirt has knife-pleatings. 

Avuntix.—Lambrequins of old-fashioned chintz cal- 
ico are used with spotted Swiss muslin window-cur- 
tains in country parlors and in bedrooms. We do not 
reply to such questions by mail. 

Jeannetre.—The bride’s younger sister is usually 
chosen for first bride-maid in preference to her most 
intimate friend. If the bride has no mother, and 
makes her home with her married sister, it is simple 
courtesy to ask this sister to walk with the bridegroom 
to the altar; the bride is conducted thither by the 
brother or brother-in-law, who gives her away, as her 
father or mother is not living. 

A Reaper.—Pinked ruffles of pale blue silk would 
meke pretty trimming for your blue and white silk. 
A white chip hat trimmed with black lace and blue 
flowers would suit with this dress and with your dress 
of gray silk. 

Lvortix.—Kettle-drums are afternoon parties, given 
usually at five o'clock, at which there is little ceremony ; 
tea and very simple refreshments are served, and the 
guests wear walking dresses and bonnets. 

A. H. P.—Bunting dresses are made up as any other 
plain wool stuffs are, either with a kilt skirt, scarf, coat, 
and vest, or with a polonaise, or else with a basque 
and over-skirt. Silk of the same color and knife- 
pleatings of bunting ravelled on the edge to form 
fringe trim them nicely. Satin is rather too dressy 
for a vest to wear with bunting, but is used for pipings 
and facings. Your sample is pongee of the stylish 
beige-color, and will look well made up with dark 
brown, navy blue, or with myrtle green silk. 

Jeannerre.—At quiet houses in the Adirondack 
Mountains you can wear a mountain dress of gray or 
blue flannel during your entire visit. At summer ho- 
tels there is more elaborate dressing, and you will need 
woolen dresses for morning, and grenadines or silks 
for afternoon. 

Fanny 8.—Three is a suitable hour for an afternoon 
wedding at home. Wedding cards of invitation are 
always used for large ceremonious weddings. The 
bride’s gloves should be white kid rather than the 
shade of her light silk dress, 

He.en A.—A simple piping fold of blue silk would 
finish off the edge of your polonaise neatly, but if you 
want thing more elab , use fringe of all the 
colors of the bourette mingled together. 

Mrs. G. L. B,—The fringes of crimped black silk 
tape or of flattened and crimped threads of silk would 
trim your mourning shawl properly. They are called 
mourning fringes, and are sold at any fancy store. 
You could also have silk fringe drawn through the 
hem of the shawl and knotted in meshes. 

Savre C.—Make your black silk with a basque and 
the washer-woman over-skirt ; the former will remain 
in fashion, and the latter does not cut up the material 
greatly. Make short side forms in the back, with the 
seams beginning in the arm-holes. Have the back of 
the basque very long, and turn up the end of each 
back form to make a loop. Have the front of the 
basque shorter, and wear a wide belt of folded silk in 
the front. The sleeves are quite tight, and the front 

of the waist has a square made of tiny knife pleats. 
Jabots of loops of narrow satin ribbon down the sides 
of the skirt will jook well. 








BARNUM’S FAT WOMAN. 


No circus is now considered complete unless it 
has an enormously fat woman in a side tent. As 
Barnum has the “ greatest show on earth,” he of 
course has the fattest woman. Yet of the thou- 
sands of curious people who annually visit this 
monstrosity, few ever reflect that her obesity is a 
disease. Until very recently there was no known 
remedy for this abnormal condition. Allan’s 
Anti-Fat has proved more efficacious than even 
the most sanguine hopes of its discoverer had 
anticipated. By its use even Barnum’s fat woman 
could be reduced to graceful and even delicate 
proportions. Sold by druggists.—[Com.] 








CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
tc themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. For sale 
by all Druggists. Send for circular. Morgan 
& Auten, 59 John Street, New York.—[ Com. ] 





“LAUGH AND GROW FAT.” 

Tus ancient bit of advice is well enough for 
“spare” people, but how about those that are 
already too fat? What is to become of them? 
Sit still, and I'll tell you. After many experi- 
ments, extending through months of patient in- 
vestigation and -toil, the celebrated analytical 
chemist, J. C. ALLAN, has perfected and given to 
the world Allan’s Anti-Fat. Thus far, in several 
hundred cases, this great remedy has never failed 
to reduce a corpulent person from three to six 
pounds per week. It is perfectly harmless and 
positively efficient. Sold by druggists.—[ Com. ] 








Burnetr’s Fravorinc Exrracts are used and 
indorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Gro- 
cers, and the first families in the country.—[ Com. ]} 








SaraToca Sprixes. — Drs. Strong’s Remedial In- 
stitute, beautifully and centrally located, is the head- 
quarters of the Christian and literary élite secking 
health or pleasure. Prices reduced.—(Com.]} 








Corrwe Wuer..—B 
vented Co pying Whee! patterns may be transferred 
from the aegnemnent with the greatest ease. This 


the meaus of the newly in- 


Wheel is equally useful for entting pa 
whether from other patterns or m the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers ganey: or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 2% cen 

ARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


atterns of all sorts, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





A Fascinating Occupation for the Ladies. 


IMPERIAL MACRAME LACE, 


MADE OF 


BARBOUR’S IRISH FLAX 
MACRAME THREAD. 


For books, ipeeeien, thread and lace ding, Bron 
S our Retail Department, Domestic Building, id. 
pe f and Fourteenth Street, New York. 
~— Meee yp by mail, 25 cents, 
Thread, all sizes, $1 and $140 per ponnd. When sent 
by mail, 18 cts. per pound extra. Address all letters to 


BARBOUR BROTHERS, 
134 Church St., N. ¥.; 158 Franklin St., Boston; 
26 Bank St., Philadelphia. 


for 


THE 











EETH 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 

a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
Saetindl to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
_ endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 





CONSTITUTION WATER 


Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 
public to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 
ach, liver, re nate on and bladder that has ever 

OTAS 


offered. PRING WATER, but a 
copeeees by an eminent physician. For sale by all 

ar Send for Circular. For female complaints 
a special 


MORGAN & MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Spring importations of Honiton ona Point Lace 
poy oe be ee Thread, and Books of Instruction 

a received : also, Black and Colored 
Cheniite. and Twist Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zephyrs 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, an ‘all 
materials for Needlework, ali at the lowest ices, 
Fringes and Buttons made to order, to match any 
color, 7 attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 
Samples sent. 


CAUTION. 


Purchasers of Patterns are hereby noti- 
fied that those only are ours which are 
designated 


HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS. 


The uniform price of each set, without 
regard to the number of pieces composing 
it, is 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


and no person should pay more. They 
are cut expressly for us by an Artist whose 
services are not obtainable by any other 
house. The so-called “ Bazar Patterns,” 
of which there are several varieties in the 
market, are neither designed nor issued 
by us. 

The “ Bazar Fashion Plate” advertised 
in Harper's Bazar is not a supplement 
or accompaniment to that Periodical, nor 
is it published by us. 

£@ In order to correct an impression 
which seems to be prevalent, we desire 
also to say that Messrs. James M‘Cati 
& Co., of this city, do not, nor did they 
ever, design or cut Patterns for us, nor 
are they agents for the sale of 


Harper's Bazar Patterns. 


Address all orders and communications 
direct to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
NEW YORK SHOPPING 

















Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold thing, coughs — th discretion, taste, 
and as pay Ae oy 

Y HU NTING 


DON, 
oO Box 1654, New York. 











tal 
7 » 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
sample, with hook and direction: 

Rugs. for circular. Agents wanted. 
AY And all novelties in 

CREWEL WOR 

BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker 


STHEHL PENS. 
Home-M ade Stamped Burlap Patterns, Hooks, 
nol ed on receipt of $1. Easy an 
TURKISH RUG PATTERN CO., 
in New 48-page Catalogue. 2 fencr-werk,Ganneed 
4 MIXED CAR “bye name, 10c. if atte 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
Yarns, and ali requisites. Large 
Turkish 

fascinating work. Send stamp 

339 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 

Sent for 3c. ae 
t., N. ¥. 
outfit, 10c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, 








KINGSHORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH. 


PURE AND DELICATE—PREFERABLE TO BERMUDA ARROW -ROOT. 
To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each Box and on each Package. 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Powder” is sold all over this broad land, from the Lakes of the North to the Gulfs of the ae, 
count 

Recommended by the NY Board 

powdens Sold only i in tin cans—all 


Be Baking 

= nae AJ tioned pur uniform etre seaboard. The 
qui uniform —— 

Health, farther than t or adulterated 


housekeeper’s favorite of every civilized 
= yeep weenie and efficacy. 








FLORILINE. 


66 FL OBILINE.”— For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid Rraitetpes in the world. It thor- 

oughly cleanses partia ecayed teeth from all para- 

sites or living Seaietioga: leaving them pearly 

white, imparting a delightful ‘fragrance to the breath, 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors poe from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet Norte —_ plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C, GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
ay London, England, and retailed everywhere at 


a bottle. 








L. SHAW’S 


Hair ant Beautifying Bazar, 


0. 54 West 14th St., N. Y. 


For a Season, No, 2 Comanege Block, 
Saratoga Springs, 


The largest and choicest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods, for which gold and silver medals were awarded, 
retailed at wholesale prices. Our Marie Antoinette 
Switch forms coiffure for front and back, is of long 
hair, from $6 u — ards. 

THE COQU '—Front pieces for young and old; 
does not rip or tear; is beautiful and becoming; from 
$3 each upwards. Invisible Human Hair Nets, largest 
and best made for the front hair, 15 cents each, $1 50 
per dozen. (Gray Hair a specialty.) Combings made 
up, roots all one way, better and cheaper than any 
other house. Hair taken in exchange and bought. 

The largest stock of 


REAL TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 


Imported, hand-carved, and our own saonatestene. 
Comt seeensy, Hair Ornaments, &c., at aw 
low prices. iring me done. A large stock of 
Jet and hae ng Goods, real silver and gold Back 
Combs and D; pee ers. A full assortment of Beautifying 
Cosmetics. oudray’s Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty 
a specialty—$1 per box. F. Coudray’s Invisible Rouge 
for Lips and Cheeks, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. L. Shaw’s 
Persian Khennaline, or Magic Hair age n- 
stantly any color of hair—$1 and $1 50 per 
Do not fail to send for our New lilustrated Catalogue 
of “ How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Hair-dressing. ice 10c. 
is sent to all parts of the Bypass when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 


expense, 
L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N.Y. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations and Pattern on Linen, 50c., post free. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE BRAIDS 


At a great reduction in price. New Importation. Send 
8c. for Samples and Price-List. 


“Honiton and Point Lace Patterns.” 


Book containing over 150 Designs of wy Cm 
Hechioesn, Jabots, Handkerchiefs, Ott ie 
eae . Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, 
a. 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn. P. 0. Box 3527. 
Caution. — Mme. Gurney & Co. have NO 
Travelling or other AUD: Those representing them- 
selves as such are FRAUDS. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE MATERIALS. 
PRE SENTE £ handsome Pattern of Col- 


lar, Cu, 1 Handkerchief, or 
Barbe, with WORK com NCED, to pur- 
chasers to the amount of $5 00. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 71 Broadway, N.Y. 
P.O. Box $527. 


waenen BROS’ CORSETS 
Are justly celebrated for their su: style 
and workmanship. The 
HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50. 
Their Nursing | Corset 18 the delight of 
eh every mother. $1.75. Their new 
Flexible Hip Corset, 
120 owe is warranted not to break 
hips. Price, $1.25. 
Por sale by leading merchanis. Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 














edie eed $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, = We cédepese 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, = S Kecseeve 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, One year..........cccccecscessee 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year...........+..+- 20 00 


Terms for Jarge clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address BARPER & BROTHERS, 


FPrawxirm Square, New Yonx. 
APPLE VINEGAR 




















keep Pickles for years. 
R. KALBRECHT’S infallible remedy for baldness. 
Fifty cents. JACKSON & CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
6 5 Mixed Ca with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c, L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 
ADTES can make $5 os in their own city or town, 

Address “ELLIS M ra CO.,” Waltham, Mass. 
1 a= ELEGANT New Pate Chromo with 

10c., postpaid, Gao, 1, Rezp & Co., Nassau, oY 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 


If we had in this country a body like the French 
Academy to award some honorable distinction to the 
most meritorious literary enterprise of each year, we 
think there would be no hesitation in bestowing that 
distinction this year on the “Franklin Square Li- 
brary.”—J. Y. Mail. 

The “Franklin Square Library” puts within the 
reach of the public, at the very lowest rates, some of 
the most valuable literary productions of the day. * * * 
These works are clearly printed, with large type and 
excellent paper; and yet the price of most of them is 
only ten cents each. For summer reading nothing 
could be more convenient or economical than the num- 
bers of the ** Franklin Square Library.”—N. Y. Sun. 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 
Antuony Tro.uope. 15 cents. 


Anthony Trollope has never written a more satis- 
factory novel.—N. Y. Herald. 

Cleverly coustructed and well written. — Hartford 
Courant. 


2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. 
Hueo. 10 cents. 


A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, 
that is here given, re-enacting before our own eyes 
the scenes of a stormy epoch.— Advance, Chicago. 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 10 
cents, 

A book that everybody should read who takes the 
slightest interest in the great question of the hour.— 
N. Y. Herald, 

4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. ANovel. By 
Joun Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents. 

“A pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, 

and strong in character painting.” 


5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 








By Victor 








A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘The Sun- 
Maid.” 10 cents. 


A pleasant book. * * * It tells its story well and 
spiritedly.—Academy, London. 





6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ernest 
Dauprt. ‘Translated by Laura E, Ken- 
DALL. 10 cents. 


‘*A work of decided power and considerable inter- 
est. The translation has been made with knowledge 
and care.” 


7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEP’S ORDEAL. 
A Novel. By Mary Parricx, Author of 

‘* Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 15 cents. 
“This is a bright and pleasantly written love story, 


readable and entertaining, with an interest that is 
well sustained to the end.” 


8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Romance. 
By Leon Brook. 10 cents, 


“A well written story, describing scenes of great 
attractiveness to the lovers of exciting fiction.” 


9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By Mera 
Orrep, Author of “*A Long Time Ago.” 
15 cents. 


“A charming novel, consisting of pictures of quiet 
English life,written with vigor, and in excellent taste.” 


10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the Hon. 
Mrs. FeTHERSTONHAUGH. 10 cents. 


“The tone of this story is pure and wholesome. It 
is interesting, decorous, and absorbing.” 


11. CLEVEDEN. A Novel. 
Yorke. 10 cents. 


“This is a refined and dainty production, admirably 
written and of a high tone of sentiment.” 


12. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty 
Years’ Residence among Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By a 
Consul’s Daughter and Wife. Edited by 
Srancey Lane Poore. 15 cents. 

“This work gives a complete description of the 
different races of the Turkish population, their do- 
mestic and public life, their religious and social cere- 


monies, and their political, industrial, and commercial 
institutions,” 


13. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. By 
Bensamin Disraeci (The Earl of Beacons- 
field, K.G.). 15 cents. 

“The brilliant diplomatic triumph of Lord Beacons- 
field at the Berlin Congress has awakened interest in 
his literary achievements; and the present novel, a 
remarkable picture of English fashionable society of 
fifty years ago, will not only serve to gratify popular 
curiosity in this respect, but will amply repay perusal 
on its own account.” 


14, HAVERHOLME; or, The Apotheosis 
of Jingo. A Satire. By Epwarp Jen- 
Kins. 10 cents. 


“A vigorous satire on Disraeli and the political 
party which he represents. It is an exceedingly 
clever book—keen, pungent, and powerful.” 


15. “BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. By 
Mrs. Herpert Martin. 15 cents. 


There is no praise too high for Mrs. Martin’s de- 
lightful story.—Academy, London. 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
=, arg &, Bacspee will send any of the 
above wor mail, postage 
the United States, on receipt of the ooh tie tied 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 





Chin, Arms, &c., without —, Lt! > 
est t., N. ¥. 


P LAYS, Tableanx, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire,W oustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
Happy Hours Company, No. 6 Beekman St., New York. 
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SHOES. Oo, oo SILKS. 
RIBBONS. oO, ms) CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 O~ DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 AO CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \V Housefurnishing Goods. 





Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &. 


i@ Spring & Summer Goods now clos- 
ing out at great reductions. Great va- 
riety & bargains throughout the house. 
All Orders will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Samples and Catalogues sent free. 
JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


MORRISON'S, 


893 Broadway, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 
Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
for a season always in stock and made to order 
to match any color. Torchon, French, and Smyrna 
Laces in all new and desirable patterns. Made-up ce 
Goods, Neck-wear, and a full line of Small Wares, at 


moderate _- 
N.B.—Orders by mail solicited. Our regular City 
Customers who are out of town for the summer months 


will please make their wants known tous. They shall 
have, as will all others, prompt attention. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Throw the Dark Continent 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. 


In Two Volumes, Octavo, containing 10 Maps and 149 

Illustrations. Many of these illustrations are from 

photographs taken upon the spot, and show the Peo- 

ple and Scenery along the route. Agents wanted for 

this popular work, which is sold exclusively by Sub- 

scription. Apply to or address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 


THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 
Removes blemishes and beautifies the complexion. Sent 
by mail on receipt of $1. Address L. SHAW’S Hair 
and Beautifying Bazar, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


CG TAMEING PATTERNS, 100 Samples, 
10c. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 


2 . Fashionable Visiting Cards—no two alike, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co.,Nassau,N. Y. 























AITKEN, SON, & CO,, 


873 and 875 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 
FALL OPENING 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY, 
Wednesday, August 28th. 


FRENCH PATTERN BONNETS AND 
MILLINERS’ SUPPLIES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 














Our Summer Stock must be closed 
out, and we have made the following 
prices to move it: 


LINEN SUITS! LINEN SUITS! 
At Nominal Prices. 


GRASS LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED with FOLDS of 
pono yy PERCALE, $1 50; COST to manufacture 
over 

GRASS LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED with HAND- 
SOME EMBROIDERY, ONLY $2; worth $3. 

PURE LINEN SUITS, BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED, 
at $2; worth $3. 

ALL LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED with RUFFLE and 
PIPING, ONLY $2 50; worth $4. 

ALL LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED WITH KNIFE 
PLAITING, HEADED with BANDS of GALLOON, 
ONLY $3 50; worth $6. 

BEAUTIFUL LINEN SUITS,with EMBROIDERY, 
at $3 75; worth $6. 

SPLENDID ASSORTMENT of LINEN SUITS, VA- 
RIOUS STYLES, at $4, $4 25, $4 75, $5; WORTH 
FULLY SIXTY PER CENT MORE. 

STRIPED BATISTE SUITS, DAMASSE LINEN 
SUITS, BOURETTE LINEN, at $5 50, $6, $6 50. 

ALL LINEN BASQUES and OVER-SKIRTS, at 
$1 75; worth $2 50. 

LAWN BASQUES and OVER-SKIRTS, at $1 75; 
worth $2 oo RDGED with LACE, at $2 50. 

GREAT VARIETY in LAWN SUITS at VERY 
LOW PRICES. 

The ABOVE SUITS, SOME 600 in NUMBER, COM- 
PRISE our ENTIRE STOCK of LINEN and LAWN 
SUITS, and WE GUARANTEE the PRICES at which 
THEY ARE OFFERED TO BE FULLY 30 per cent. 
LESS THAN the COST of MANUFACTURE. 

WE DO NOT DESIRE to CARRY THEM OVER 
the SEASON, and SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY WILL 
NOT AGAIN BE PRESENTED. 





Cmmesnar INSTITUTE, 1527 and 1529 
SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
———— and Day School for Young Ladies and Chil- 
dren, will reopen on MONDAY, September 23d. Board 
and a complete course in Latin, English, and French, 
per annum. French is the language of the family. 
Madame D’HERV Y, Principal. 








HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 





1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. 
A story of considerable strength and originality.— 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 
The incidents and characters of the book possess a 
fascination that is entirely unique.—N. Y. Express. 


A Novel. 


By Auice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Of great power, and calculated to attract universal 
attention. Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 

Fall of strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 





2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 


A remarkably interesting work. * * * The story is 
fall of life and humor.—Independent, N. Y. 

May be read with decided pleasure.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 

Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post. 


8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Bears many marks of unusnal talent. * * * One of its 
minor merits is a happy gift of expression, a knack of 
crystallizing a thought in its most compact, precise, 
and translucent form.—N. Y. Sun, 








8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma CatpEr. 8vo, 


Paper, 75 cents. 

May be ranked among the best of the more modern 
novels that have attempted to depict American life. 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable 
notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 


unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 
the plot. The book is remarkably fresh and vig- 
orous, with a delightful open-air flavor throughout. 
—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





4. MAG. A Story of To-Day. 


A strong book, characterized by much originality. 
The touching plot is developed with a skill in which 
grace and delicacy are blended with vividness and 
force. day Evening Gazette, Boston. 





8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


| Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
| of American fiction.—Roe Express, 
It comes from a hand that is strong in dramatic 
portraiture.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 





5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. 


75 cents. 

By far the best of all the stories of the month. Its 
characters are all finely drawn, and its pictures of 
Southern life since the war are admirably well done. 
The story is highly interesting, and deserves and 


A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 


probably will have a wide circulation. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

A fair, unprejudiced picture of the South as it is to- 
day.—N. Y. Express. 





6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. 
Sufficiently exciting to hold the attention of the 
most exacting novel-reader.—Albany Journal. 
The writer understands the making of a good story. 
—Jewish Messenger, N. Y. 


The above volumes are now 


By Matitpa Desparp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

A story of Irish life, with a good plot and a number 
of cleverly-depicted characters. * * * It is an interest- 
ing tale, told with much animation and no little skill. 
—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


ready. Others will follow. 








PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 


&& Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
“* Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 
at 25 cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 





MIDSUMMER 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


1. 

THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty Years’ Resi- 
dence among —» Greeks, Albanians, Turks, 
and Armenians. a Consul’s Daughter and Wife. 
Edited by Stan.ey Lane Pooie. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

IL. 

HAVERHOLME ; or, The Apotheosis of Jingo. By 

Bowarp Jenkins. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
III. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mortry. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

Samuel Johnson. By Lesiie Steruxn. (Ready.) 
—Edward Gibbon. By J.C. Morison, (Ready.)— 
Sir Walter Scott. By R.H. Hurron. (Jn Press.) 

IV. 

THE CHINA HUNTERS CLUB. By the Youngest 

Member. Illustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Wa 
A PRIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By Het- 
en 8S. Conant. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cts. 
Vi. 
A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. By Jrsate Ben- 


ton Fr&émont. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. ° 


Vil. 

THE STUDENT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. A Prac- 
tical and Historical Grammar of the French Lan- 
gage. By Cuar.es Heroxn Watt. With an Intro- 

uction by E. Lirrré, Member of the French Acad- 
emy. For the Use of Colleges and Schools, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 40. 
VIIL. 

HINTS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE OF PROP- 
ERTY. By A.rrep Waker. 382mo, Paper, 20 
cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

Ix. 

THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. The Atlantic Islands 
as Resorts of Health and Pleasure. By S.G.W. Brn- 
gamin, Author of “‘Contemporary Art in Europe,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

x 


A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 
Martin, Written and Edited by the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


XI. 

THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA; or, Chea 
Cruising and Safe Sailing. By W.L. Aupeyx. Wit 
Illustrations. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

xi. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1877. Prepared by Prof. Sexnorr F. 
Barkp, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876.) 

XIIL 

THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. By the Anthor of 

“The Member from Paris.” 4to, Paper, 10 centa, 
XIV. 

THE COMING MAN. (Ambidexterity.) By Cuarizs 

Reape. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 
XV. 

HOLLY'S MODERN DWELLINGS. Modern Dwell- 
ings in Town and Country, adapted to American 
Wants and Climate. In a Series of One Hundred 
Original Designs, comprising Cottages, Villas, and 
Mansions. With a Treatise on Furniture and Dec- 
oration. By H. Hupson Horry. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00, 

XVI 

HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
By W. Pemssoxe Ferriper. With Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Seventeenth Year (1878). In Three Vol- 
umes. 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Volume. 

Vor. L—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vou. 11.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece. 

Vo. ITl.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway. 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


——— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,” These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. a 


Kilrogan Cottage. By Martttpa Desparp. 60 cents. 
The Primrose Path. By Mrs. Ourruant. 50 cents. 

Back to the Old Home. By Mary Crow Hay. 20 cts, 
The Lady of Launay. By Axtuoxy Trotiore. 20 cts, 


The Curate of Orsiéres. By Orro Roquerrs. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson, 20 cents. 


Cleveden. By Sr#ruex Yorke. 10 cents. 

Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. 75 cents. 
Kingsdene. By Mrs. Furuerstoxnavon. 10 cents. 
Miriam’s Heritage. By Arua Caper. 75 cents. 
Mag. 50 cents. * 
A Beautiful Woman. By Lzon Broox. 10 cents. 
Honor’s Worth. By Mera ¢ Orrep. 15 cents. 

Mine is Thine. By L. W. M. Locxnar?T. 40 cents. 
My Heart’s in the Highlands. 10 cents, 

Henriette. 10 cents. ral 

Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. 15 cents. 

A Modern Minister. Ilustrated. 7 cents. 


Paul Knox, Pitman. By Joux Berwick Harwoop. 
10 cents. 


Esther Pennefather. By Atsoz Perry. 75 cents. 


C2" Harrre & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ee Harper's Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 









































WANTED-—A Partner in a Fruit and Provision 
Business. Purely a cash trade ; good location ; low 
rent. 


FACETIZ. 


A Wasursxarton correspondent says that as one Rep- 
resentative was leaving the United States Capitol after 
the close of the recent session, a pension agent who 
hails from his district came up to him and said, 

“ Well, general, you did not get my bill through.” 

“ Your bill, Sir 7” asked the general. 

“ Yes, my bill for granting —~} to the heirs of 
those who were called out by General ——.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the general. ‘“ Yes, I remember. 
Yes. Why, I carried that bill through both Houses 
without any trouble.” 

“You did! I did not see any thing about it in the 
newspapers.” 

“My dear Sir,” said the general, in his most tragic 
tones, “‘ I carried your bill through both Houses in my 
eee At the next session, Sir, when there will be 

ess excitement, I shall have it passed. Good-by; I 
will see you again, Sir, in December.” 


SA ET 
Tur Beouwwrie or tre Exp—The letter E. 
—_—._—_—_—— 


A POSER. 


Seven-vear-orp. “Grandma, Mother Shipton says 
the world will come to an end in 1881. Is that true ?” 

Guanpma. “ No, dear, for in the Bible we are told, 
* Of that day and hour knoweth no man,’ etc.” 

Srven-vear-oip, “ Ab, but Mother Shipton was a 
woman !” : 

THE SORROWS OF PACKING. 
Marerramittas (log.). 


Oh dear! My goodness gracious ! * 
{t is really too vexatious! 
We're going off to-morrow, and the packing’s not begun. 
ere, these dresses! Why, I told them 
The portmanteau wouldn't hold them— 
Oh, these servants! I could scold them ; 
Not a single thing is done! 


It makes one’s tongue quite bitter, 
All this horrid mess and litter ; 
I never shall be ready, that I’m sure and certain quite. 
My keys they can’t be found, too! 
That's my new silk on the ground, too, 
Yet my husband thinks I’m bound to 
See that every thing goes right. 
Oh, it’s really very trying! 
There’s the baby set off crying, 
And George and Fred and Tommy will be home from 
school to-day. 
Oh, this awful hurly-burly ! 
And my husband coming early! 
And I w he'll be quite surly— 
How I wish he’d stop away! 


I’m in such a horrid mess now, 
There's no time to change my dress now ; 
And the Joneses, as I live, are now ringing at the gate. 
What a day to pay a visit! 
How I wish that I could miss it! 
Oh, it ian’t fair !—now is it? 
They've come in as sure as fate. 


What's the use of my contriving ? 

Here’s the learner | just arriving! 
I vow I'll never undertake a sea-side trip again. 

It is useless to endeavor 

To pack these boxes ever, 

And I'm certain we shall never— 
Never—catch the early train! 

( Weeps, and curtain, 

















WANTED-—A Situation as Companion to an 
Invalid Lady with Money. Salary not so much an 
object asa Permanent Home and Life-long Friendship. 


Why is the career of a young lady immured within 
the walls of a convent a life-long error ?—Because it 
is a miss-spent existence. 


————__——_ 

“ There are doubtless vocations in which he could be 
trusted,” was the reply to a question as to the integrity 
of anew merchant. “ There’s real estate, for example ; 
if that were put in his care, I think the owner would 
find his property where he left it. I shouldn’t care to 
speak as to any other kind of property.” 


WANTED, by a young and fascinating Widow, 
the acq of a Gentl with Means. Ob- 
ject, Mutual Benefit. 





Why is the north wind like the man who illuminates 
our thoroughfares ?—Because it is a lamb-blighter. 


Bier tsi: sant So 
If a subscription for shipwrecked sailors is a wreck- 
collection, is a wisit to the wreck wreck-wisit ? 


—_~.>—___—_ 

A writer has aptly remarked: “‘ Take a company of 
boys chasing butterflies, put long-tailed coats on the 
boys, and turn the butterflies into dollars, and you 
have a fine panorama of the world.” 




















Otp Party (who has sent for the landlord). “‘ Landlord, I can’t get any thing to eat ; your pretty. waiter- 
iris devote their time to the good-looking young fellows.. Haven’t you got a homely old waiter who has lost 


er taste for beauty?” 


One of the philosophers remarks that if a man had 
as much jump in him, according to his size, as a flea 
has, he could vault over the = es church steeple. 
This is true philosophy, and étill miuch stronger phi- 
losophy to think that if an elephant had as much talk 
in him, panes ig his size, as the average house cat 
has, he could talk from America with his friends and 
relatives in Africa. 


An inventor will shortly take out a patent for a cata. 
phone. By means of wires stretched along back-yard 
fences and house-tops he conveys, with the aid of some 
machinery, all concatenated caterwauls into an air- 
tight barrel. By another simple contrivance the sound 
can be compressed, and can be used in quantities for 
fire and burglar alarms. The inVentor says that it is 
useful for blasting rocks, 


.WANTED, by a person thoroughly competent, a 
Situation as p/ain Seamstress. 


The English are threatened with an attack of Cypro- 
mania, for they have already a shirt, a hat, wine vanits, 
a cigar, a neck-tie, a boot, a musical march, named aft- 
er their newly acquired island possession. 

—_~»—— 

It is reported that the first silver dollar coined in the 
United States has been found. It is held by twenty- 
eight different citizens. 

et 


A father who had passed innumerable sleepless nights 
has immortalized himself by discovering a method of 
keeping babies quiet. The modus operandi is as fol- 
lows: As soon as “pet” awakes, set it up, propped 
by a pillow, if it can not sit alone, and smear its fingers 
with treacle; then put half a dozen feathers into its 
hands, and it will sit and pick the feathers from one 
hand to the other until it drops asleep. As soon as it 
wakes again, —_ the operation ; and in place of the 
fret and cry of former nights, there will be silence and 


quiet repose. : 
GLOVES AND LOVES. 


The salon is entered, and I, 
With gloves of the “ Water of Nile,” 
Attention am focussing by 
My je-ne-sais-quoi sort of style. 
But meeting a feminine friend 
Of average beauty above, 
As gayly my hand I extend— 
I’ve split up my wretched kid glove! 


Scarce knowing whatever to do, 
Escaping, I hide on the stairs, 

And bitterly, bitterly rue 
Forgetting to carry two pairs. 

One can not, this hour of the night, 
Procure them for money or love. 
There! clinching my digits too tight— 
I've split up my other kid glove! 


A pair I might borrow of Brown, 
ut then I'm unwilling to try; 
*Twould be such an awful let down 
For one so exclusive as 1. 
Yet back in the room I shall meet 
With physical frowns, moral shoves; 
Get snubbed till I beat a retreat— 
Because I have split up my gloves! 


Who's that in the corner with Flo? 
That good-looking fellow De Jones! 
He’s breathing soft nothings, I know— 
His looks are reflecting his tones. 
And she, if he happen to pop, 
May accept when he tells her he loves; 
Which I am unable to stop— 
Because I have split up my gloves. 


There's Jenkins, a fellow I hate, 
man whom I can not endure; 

Eh! who is that with him? Why, Kate! 
Her hand is in bis, I am sure. 

His gloves, though appalling their size 
(They rival the color of doves), 

Are holding a palm that I prize— 
But there! I have split up my gloves. 


Well, here I shall have to gemain ; 

All chance of my dancing has fled ; 
And waiting the earliest train, 

I thtnk I shall go up to bed, 
I’m cut out of Katie and Flo, 

So throw off all To of my loves, 
As up to my room I go 
I throw off my pair of split gloves. 
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SIX INTO FOUR—YOU CAN’T. 























MATERFAMILIAS. “ Yes, my dear. 


PaTerFAMitias. “What! leave here to-morrow? I thought we were settled for the summer.” _ 
But the dear girls have worn all their new dresses at least twice here, 
and we must find some place where they can wear them a couple of times more.” 














